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the new adjustable 


Crystaljac 
book jacket 


Fits All Book Jackets! 


| 


here’s why you'l/ like 
UNIFOLD covers 


1. INSTANT MEASURING—New Demco 
book gauge immediately visualizes proper 
size cover. 


% 2. SPEEDY JACKETING—No lost time 


hunting among 55 sizes for correct cover. 
New single fold Unifold Crystaljac with 
anchoring tape insures fast folding to exact 
size of dust jacket. Three sizes cover 80°, 
of your books. Unifold saves hours of time 
in fitting. 

3. QUICKER FASTENING—Dust jackets 
covered with the new Unifold Crystaljacs 
conform to the shape of the book—ready 
at once for taping. No need to re-crease 
bulky flaps of paper-lined jacket covers. 
4. REDUCES YOUR INVENTORY OF 
BOOK JACKET COVERS—6 sizes instead 


“E. |. DuPont de Nemours 
registered trademark 


GROUP 
YOUR 
BOOKS IN 
6 SIZES 


ORDER 

QUANTITIES 

AT LOW 

LIBRARY PRICES 
SUPPLIES 


2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


of 55, Unifolds eliminate odd or little used 
sizes. Cuts down storage space. 


5. SAVES MONEY —No need to guess at 
sizes required. You can buy any of the 6 
sizes of Unifold in lots of 100—always 
command your lowest established quantity 
price, 


And always remember— 


6. BOOKS WITH CRYSTALJAC JACKET 
COVERS LAST LONGER — The smooth, 
Slick Mylar” makes iteasy to slide the books 
off the shelf with less strain on the pub 
lishers’ binding. Tough Mylar Crystaljacs 
add one extra book to each shelf. They 
need no space-wasting paper linings. 
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LETTING GOD HELP YOU 


John A. Redhead. Practical ways to “let” God help you in attaining strength 
for daily living; reveals how to become the servant of God's will. s 


A TEEN-AGER’S GUIDE TO PERSONAL SUCCESS 


Erma Paul Ferrari. An informal, practical guide, pointing the way to worth- 
while living according to Christian values. $2 
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YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


Ruth Schroeder, 32 effective worship programs for youth, with stories, read- 
ings, and responses which allow the whole group to participate $3 


GROUP SOCIALS FOR EVERY MONTH 


Jane Kirk. Complete step-by-step plans for 70 socials, supplemented by sections 
giving tips on food service, favors, and decorations $2.95 


PASTORAL PRAYERS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 


Samuel J. Schmiechen. |26 original pastoral prayers, marked by sensitiveness, 
reverence, and gracious expression $2 


UNDER THE STEEPLE 


Gabriel and Dorothy Fackre. An important book for all church members, 
analyzing interest groups and their relation to the whole church $2 


UNDERSTANDING GRIEF 


Edgar N. Jackson. An exploration of the definition and dynamics of the 
grief situation and the role of the minister in the treatment of it. $3.50 


aid 


MEET JOE ROSS 


Russell Dicks. Joe Ross, a composite of all the people Dr. Dicks has counseled, 
and the author discuss personal and religious matte: $2.50 


SIGNS IN THE STORM 


Joseph Nemes. A Hungarian Christian's compelling testimony of his rescue 
by God from a Communist prison. $3 


THE WAY TO BIBLICAL PREACHING 


Donald G. Miller. A “how-to” book on biblical preaching, carrying forward 
the author's earlier Fire in Thy Mouth, on its nature and importance. $2.50 


50 CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


Graham R. Hodges. A collection of inspirational messages in terms children 
can understand—and apply S $1.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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In Canada: GC. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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ALA BU LLETI N Incorporating Public Libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Washington Office: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


OCTOBER COVER ARTICLES 


During a visit to an isolated 665 Books Are Here to Stay, Robert B. Downs 
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The ALA Bulletin is the official 
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their own unless ALA endorse 
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OVER 650,000 IN PRINT! 


THousanps of American boys and girls have 
learned to love and look forward to these excit- 
ing biographies of saints, martyrs and heroes. 
Designed for children 9 to 15, each book is illus- 


- a 
1 s 1 on trated in black and white and has the imprima- 
tur. $1.95 EACH 


EIGHT NEW VISION BOOKS 


23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. /}y F/iza- 
beth M. Ince. St. Thomas, able lawyer and 
father of a merry family, defies King Henry 


VIII's fight against the Church. 


24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. By Alma Power-Waters. Elizabeth 
Seton, young widow and mother, enters the 


Church and becomes the foundress of the Sis- 
STORIES OF GREAT CATHOLICS ters of Charity in the 1 nited States. . 


TO INSPIRE YOUNG HEARTS 25. ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE PREACH- 
ING BEGGARS. By Brendan Larnen, O.P. and 
Milton Lomask. From Monte Cassino schoolboy 
to Dominican scholar, teacher, and philosopher, 
this is the inspiring story of the Angelic Doctor 
Thomas Aquinas. 


26. FATHER DAMIEN AND THE BELLS. fy /r- 
thur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan. A Belgian 
farm boy becomes a priest and spends his life 
heroically caring for the lepers of Molokai in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


27. COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD. /}) 
August Derleth. Under the flag of Spain, Colum 
bus sails the western sea to find the new world. 

Ready in November. 


28. ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART. /}) 
Francis X. Connolly, The flaming heart and joy 
ous fervor of St. Philip Neri give new life to the 
Church in the sixteenth century. 

Ready in Not ( mber. 


29. LYDIA LONGLEY, THE FIRST AMERICAN 
NUN, By Helen A. McCarthy. A Puritan girl of 
Massachusetts is captured by Indians, ransomed 
by the French, and becomes the first nun to 
have been born in what is now the United> 
States. Ready January, 1958. 


30. ST. ANTHONY AND THE CHRIST CHILD. 
By Helen Walker Homan. The story of the be- 
loved miracle-worker of Padua, and of his devo- 
tion to the child Jesus. Ready January, 1958. 


BF Send for the complete Vision Books bro- 
chure describing all twenty-two previous books 


Mlustration by Georges Vaux in this series. W rite to: 


rom Vision Book 5 . _>P 1c 7 , . 
pendineete sacle cone FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, INC. 


by Hertha Pauli. 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
Distributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, Ltd 
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LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL READERS 


Ralph Ulveling on Freedom of Information 

I would welcome the opportunity to have the true 
facts known regarding The Wizard of Oz teapot 
tempest that is now entering its sixth month in 
the press. 

I begin by saying that most of the facts that 
have been so widely spread are false. 

1. The Wizard of Oz is in the Detroit Public 
Library; it has been in the library since it was 
first published; and the cards for it have never 
been out of our public catalog. 

2. The Wizard of Oz is not in our children’s 
room at the Main Library, nor in the branches. 
It is in the stack collection. More than thirty 


years ago, the decision was made that with so 


many far better books available for children than, 


was the case when the Wizard was first pub 
lished, the library would simply let the old copies 
wear out and not replace them. Three copies 
were held for the record, however, and they are 
still available to readers. This is not banning; it 
is selection, 

3. The news stories sent out from Lansing and 
East Lansing gave the impression that I stated at 
a public meeting that the Detroit Public Library 
had banned the book. The facts are: On April 3 
I addressed a group of librarians at Michigan 
State University on the history of the Michigan 
Library Association. I did not mention The Wiz 
ard of Oz in this talk. Directly afterward, I was 
interviewed by a staff writer of the Lansing State 
Journal for a feature story on “Library Serv- 
ices.” As I was leaving, the reporter dropped a 
casual question concerning The Wizard of Oz 
in the Detroit children’s rooms. With equal 
casualness I attempted to explain briefly why 
our children’s librarians felt the book had out- 
lived a useful purpose in promoting reading for 
children. 

After several weeks I began to receive clip 
pings from other papers, stating that in my talk 
to librarians I had “rapped” the Oz books. After 
my long experience with press representatives, I 
was completely unprepared for the manner in 
which this interview on library services had been 
used in an attempt to create a controversy. 

4. About April 25, the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press published The Wizard of Oz with a 15 
page Appreciation as a foreword and a 20-page 
biography of Baum. This was more than three 
weeks after my talk at East Lansing. Though 

(Continued on page 655) 


FLEMISH PAINTING 


Text by Jacques Lassaigne 

AOR leer allel Umi mae) lolg 
Publication date: October 14 
Pre-publication price. . $22.50 
After October 14 $25.00 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PAINTING 
by Carl Nordenfalk & André Grabar 
96 reproductions in full color 
Publication date: November 4 
Pre-publication price. . $20.00 

After November 4 $22.50 


REMBRANDT 
by Otto Benesch 


58 reproductions in full color 
Publication date: November 4 
$5.75 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16,N.Y 
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What Makes 


this Card Catalog 
So Special? 


TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted ot a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 


PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 


guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 


parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 
CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 


Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in “busy sections of catalog". 


Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
Write TODAY for complete details and prices. parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 


over cards. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


arity SYRACUSE, N.Y. - STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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there had been limited reaction to my alleged 
remarks earlier, it was following the publication 
of this book that newspapers all over the country 
began taking up the matter: New York Times 
Book Review, April 28; San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, April 28; Wall Street Journal, May 1; Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, May 6 and May 20; and so on 
and on. Though it had semed likely that the 
M.S.U. Press must be trying to promote its own 
ends by questionable means, I cast this aside as 
unbelievable. Later, however, I received a copy 
of a letter sent to a national magazine under 
date of April 18, signed by the director of the 
Michigan State University Press. I quote from it: 
“We recently sent you for review a copy of The 
Wizard of Oz and Who He Was, by Martin 
Gardner and Russel B. Nye. This book is due for 
publication on the 25th of the month. Therefore, 
we thought the enclosed clippings, which are 
indicative of the distaste with which some librar- 
ians hold The Wizard of Oz and other of Frank 
Baum’s books, might interest you.” 

The M.S.U. Press also placed a double-page 
ad in Publishers’ Weekly on May 13, in which 
one-third of the space was devoted to the alleged 
controversy. 

5. I am happy to report that some of the big 
mass media publications, such as Newsweek, 
Time, and the Detroit Free Press, called me to 
verify the facts before publishing them. When 
they learned that there was no truth in the 
alleged statements, they carried not a line about 
it. 

6. The same happy result has not followed in 
the case of the Detroit Times, which, though it 
had the full facts placed before it by me person- 
ally and in writing, is still, at the time of writing 
this letter, continuing to run The Wizard of Oz 
serially, with an introductory paragraph prefac- 
ing each installment to the effect that the book 
is banned by the Detroit Public Library. 

7. Despite reports to the contrary, there has 
been no public controversy—that would require 
at least two participants. The incident had all 
the ingredients of a publicity hoax; hence this 
library refused to abet it, and remained silent. 

It is anathema to me, as it would be to many 
people, to go into the press with such a report 
as this, particularly since it inevitably must 
point the finger at a neighboring educational 
institution. I tried to avoid it. Several times | 
thought the vilification had run its course and 
would soon be forgotten. The fact that it has not 
done so leaves me no alternative. I have spoken 
out frankly, giving the full facts, so that librar- 
ians, at least, will know what has been behind 

(Continued on page 721) 
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For all concerned 
with children’s 
reading... 


TREASURE 
FOR THE TAKING 


Revised Edition 
by ANNE THAXTER EATON 


Of the original edition the Horn Book 
said, ‘“‘the key to great treasure which 
tempts and inspires at every turn of 
the pages.” Fully revised to Spring 
1957, the pages sparkle with the same 
devoted love of books, the same under- 
standing of children, the same wise 
judgment of literary values. Brief, 
penetrating comments on every one of 
the 1581 titles listed in 63 categories. 

$4.00 


A HISTORY 
OF THE NEWBERY 
AND CALDECOTT 
MEDALS 


by IRENE SMITH 


A distinguished librarian reviews the 
events that led to the founding of the 
awards, describes in detail the pro- 
cedures by which the Medal winners 
are selected, appraises with discern- 
ment the thirty-six books that have re- 
ceived the Newbery Medal and the 
twenty that ‘have won the Caldecott, 
and discusses the influence of these 
awards in upholding high standards in 


writing and illustrations. $3.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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" Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


Planned to teach young minds... 
printed to lead young eyes! 


students maximum information. 
Short sentences, short paragraphs, 
simplified vocabulary invite and lead 


If your classroom or school encyclo- 
paedia is edited ‘‘for all ages’’ it has 
surprisingly large gaps in which the 
material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica planned a ref- 
erence work devoted exclusively to the 
interests of elementary and junior high 
grades — Britannica Junior. 

If you will compare it — after exclud- 
ing higher level material from any 
other classroom encyclopaedia — you'll 
find that Britannica Junior gives your 
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young eyes. Large, clear type—se- 
lected by children in classroom tests — 
is printed on non-glare paper. So, even 
in the smallest detail, Britannica Jun- 
ior is planned for self-motivated use in 
your classroom. 

For information prepared especially 
for educators and librarians, write to 
the address below, Educational Dept., 
Room 1-MC, 
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EDITORIAL 


ABC’s OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Now, in the awkward gestation period after 
the idea is acclaimed but before the program 
gets under way, librarians are asking some 
searching and excited questions about Na- 
Week: What is it? What is 


tional Library 


ALA’s relation to it? What can it mean to li- 
braries? What can we do to make it work? 


What is it? And, parenthetically, why is 
this such a hard question to answer? National 
Library Week is observance of the week of 
March 16-22, 1958, as a time when the value 
of books and reading will be stressed all over 
the country in a variety of ways. The Week 
itself will be the climax of an impressive 
educational and promotional program which 
is being launched now, The question is hard to 
answer because we are working with an idea 
not yet become wholly concrete, and because 
the idea has never been tried before. 


Who started it? The National Book Com- 
mittee, a group of leading citizens interested 
in the promotion of books and reading. Be- 
fore the idea was adopted, it was discussed 
and enthusiastically endorsed by the ALA 
Relations with Publishers, 
which meets regularly with the Committee 
on Reading Development of the American 
Book Publishers Council. The steering com- 
mittee for the week is made up of a book pub- 
lisher, a magazine publisher, a magazine edi- 


Committee on 


tor, an author, a broadcasting network execu- 
tive, and representatives of the American Li- 
brary Association, the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, and the National Book Com- 
mittee. 


What is ALA’s relation to it? Techni- 
cally, ALA is one of several cooperating or- 
ganizations. However, librarians are already 
so close to books and readers that their natural 
place is at the heart of the program. Their 
stake in the success of the venture is so great 
that they will naturally gravitate to that point. 
This will become evident as the organization 
proceeds and as the plans unfold. Already 


President Morsch, as chairman of the ALA 
Committee on National Library Week, has 
appointed a national ALA committee, and 
state committees are being formed under the 
presidents of the state library associations. 
For further details on the progress of organi- 
zation see Len Arnold’s article in this issue. 


What can it mean to libraries? Incal- 
culable gains, both tangible and intangible. 
The National Book Committee is able to draw 
state and community leadership at the highest 
level to the support of National Library Week. 
The talents and energies of these leaders will 
be turned to the support of books and read- 
ing. Librarians will be working with them con- 
stantly, gaining a larger perspective on their 
own work, Some committee members will 
be working with librarians for the first time 

a fine opportunity to create lifetime sup- 
porters of the library movement. 

The touchstone of an observance such as 
this is the fact that it serves not libraries 
alone but the values which libraries them- 
selves serve. It calls on every one to whom 
these things are important—first to give their 
moral support as an act of faith, then to work 
on plans and projects which will create more 
readers, and which will make reading itself 
more important. 

The tangible benefits of a successful ob 
servance are enormous. Library budgets, for 
instance, can increase as a result of National 
Library Week. For a time, however, we are 
asked to focus our attention on the fact that 
library budgets are largely a reflection of 
public interest in books and reading, and to 
work with groups of non-librarians who will 
help us increase that interest. 


What can we do to make it work? The 
frequency with which this question is asked 
is one of the best signs that the program will 
be a success. The National Book Committee 
fruitful 
sources of ideas, as soon as their organization 
is complete. The next issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin will have a practical article full of spe- 


and the state committees will be 


cific suggestions, 
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What a Wonderful Meeting! 


Curriculum resource materials 
that lead to “Chan Reaction” 


reading and learnin: g! 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge ... in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read — and learn 
and learn and learn. 


YOU’LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning. . . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 


st 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... and on 
... and on. You'll find a “touch of magic’ on every page. 


oi 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 
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YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 


YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 
durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 
count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Publishers of | The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
Our Wonderful World, and The Children’s Hour 





... When theyre introduced to 


“Our Wonderful World” 


A WHOLLY NEW CONCEPT IN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING! 


An exciting 
tapestry of 


knowledge! 


18 Volumes... 

8500 pages, most of 

YY them with color . . . 4,000,000 
words — 15,000 illustrations 

... 460 full-color plates . . . 350 
areas of knowledge... over 
80,000 index entries . . . exten- 


Norton H. Gilbert, Director \ . ee ; 
sive bibliographies. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Dr. Herbert $. Zim 
wy Editor-in-Chief 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





Fine Books 


rom Hawthorn 


»~NON-FICTION OF PERMANENT VALUE 


The Standard 
Book of 
Dog Care 
7, New Se Edition 


by Jeannette W. Cross and Blanche Saunders 
The most comprehensive handbook on the selection 
feeding, care and training of dogs. 1001 questions 
answered, Over 200 illustrations, 696 pages 
A Greystone Book Ready $4.95 


The Healing 
> , > Das 
Power of Faith 
by Will Oursler 

A famou reporters story of man’s 
search for healing of sick bodies, sick 
minds and sick souls and his dis 
covery that faith can heal when other 
means fail The appendices include a 
listing of American churches interested 
in spiritual healing complete Biblical 
reference in analysis of the National 
Council of Churches survey, and bib 
liography Ready $4.95 


In Search of Man 


by André Missenard 


This important iwccessor to Carrel’s 
Man rh Unknown marks the first 
wublication of the results of research 
ty Alexis Carrel and André Missenard 
on the influence of heredity, environ 
ment and spiritual forces in the forma 
tion of man’s personality, “A monu 
ment which honors French thought.” 
Les Nouvelles Littéraire 


Read $5.95 


The Concise E incyclopedia ‘ 
of English Pottery 


and Porcelain 


by Wolf Mankowitz and 
Reginald Haggar 
The most up to-date authoritative 
and be vutiful book ever publishe d on 
the subject. The more than 1,450 
entries include Bristol, Chelsea 
Derby, Doulton Spode, Wedgwood 
and others; designers, artists model 
lers and proprietors; factory mark 
24 full page full-color plates 16 
photographs hundreds of line illus 
trations, and a unique double spread 
of embossed potter marks 
Ready 


People - Places 
Things - Ideas 
Edited by Geoffrey Grigson and 
Charles Harvard Gibbs-Smith 
These four magnificent, fascinating 
volumes provide a thrilling journey 
from man’s past to his present 
what he saw, said, thought and did. 
Each is illustrated with 176 pages 
of halftones, 16 in full color, Hand- 
some, washable durable, full color 
bindings Pre-pub, $24,95 
Oct. 4 After pub $27.95 


Behold My Glory 


Stories from the Bible — Re-told in 
Words by William Purcell and in 32 
magnificent, full-color illustrations 
by the great masters of art. 
A unique and beautiful volume 
stories from the New Testament, il 
lustrated in the glowing rich colors of 
such masters as Fra Ange lico, Tinto 
retto, Rembrandt and many others 
Oct. 28 $8.95 


“ 
Music Boxes, Their 


Lore and Lure 


by Helen Hoke and John Hoke 
An affectionate history of the music box—in a sparkling 
text, charming colorful illustrations and photographs 
gathered from all over the world, and a 10-inch long 
playing record of authentic music from some of the 
most famous ruisic boxes Inc luded is a list of plac es 


where rare instruments can be heard, bought and 
repaired Nov. 15 $10.00 


McCall’s New Complete Book 
of Sewing and Dressmaking 
New, Revised Edition 
The tandard guide now completely revised contains 
countless valuable, time Saving short-cuts and profes 
sional secrets. Over 700 how-to drawings, es an 


“Encyclopedia of Dressmaking” from Arrow-head tacks 
to Zippers A Greystone Book Nov. 15 $5.95 


The Family Legal Adviser 
New, Revised Edition 
by Theodore R. ar pein iL.B. 


Clear, reliable up-to-date guic to rights ‘and remedies 
Covers every legal problem the average family is likely 
to encounter. A Greystone Book Ready $4.95 
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THE FUTURE LOCATION OF ALA HEADQUARTERS is now being decided by a vote of the 


membership. A ballot for your use appeared in the September ALA Bulletin. 
If you have not yet voted, won't you do so NOW? The September issue also 
contains a considerable amount of background material for your information. 
Please study and give thought to the question: where, in the best interests 
of the Association, should Headquarters be located? 


There is still time for your vote to be counted. Ballots will be counted if 
postmarked by midnight October 15. Be sure to send your ballot to the Chair- 
man of the Tellers, as indicated on the ballot form. Do not send it to ALA 
Headquarters - it will have to be forwarded. 


At_least one-fourth of the membership (approximately five thousand) must 


vote in order for there to be a membership decision. Institutional members, 
as well as personal members, have the right to vote. 


The Officers of the Association have appealed to the members to exercise 

their rights and their responsibilities and make this a real membership de- 
cision. There has been much cooperation throughout the profession. The na- 
tional, regional, and state library press have called attention to the vote. 


Leaders in the profession, at national, state, and local levels, have 
stressed that this important issue should be decided by the members. 


An important Committee of the Council is the one appointed to study the question: 
Should alternate members of the Council be elected to substitute for Coun- 


cilors elected by Chapters when said Councilors are unable to attend a given 
Conference meeting of the Council?" The Committee urgently solicits your 
comments. Send your views to any member of the Committee: Neal Harlow, 
chairman, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada; Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, School of Library Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Marian C. Young, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. The Committee's teport 
is due at ALA Headquarters by January 1 so that it can be duplicated and dis- 
tributed to Council for study prior to the Midwinter Meeting 1958. Write 

the Committee promptly. Your views will be greatly appreciated. 


It is a great pleasure to announce that Jermaine Krettek, Librarian, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Public Library, will become Director of the Washington Office 
on November 1. She succeeds Miss Bennett who is being married in November. 
Miss Krettek will be in the Washington Office during the month of October, 
working with Miss Bennett. Other recent appointments since July 1 have in- 
cluded: Eleanor Ahlers as Executive Secretary of the American Association of 
School Librarians; Eleanor Ferguson as Executive Secretary of the Public Li- 
braries Division; Eleanor Phinney as Executive Secretary of the Adult Ser- 
vices Division; Hoss £. Dooley as Comptroller for a temporary period. 


National Library Week planning is getting under way very strongly, thanks to the 
energetic and imaginative direction of John Nobling and his associates in 
the National Book Committee. See this and succeeding issues of the ALA 


Bulletin for up-to-date accounts. 


David H. Clift 
September 17, 1957 Executive Secretary 





Continuing an Outstand- 
ing Event in the History 


of American Publishing 
—IN 55 VOLUMES — 


nay 


LUTHER'S WORKS 


To be published October 1, 1957 


LUTHER ON ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL Vol. 22 

Edited by JAROSLAV PELIKAN, translated by Martin H. BARTRAM 
Through Luther’s exposition the Gospel of St. John becomes con 
temporary. Here one can understand the power his hearers found 


in Luther’s preaching, because here one can see the power Luther 
found in the Scriptures. $6.00 


To be published December 1, 1957 

CAREER OF THE REFORMER Vol. 31 

Edited by HAROLD J. GRIMM 

Here Luther gives the facts on which his actions in his formative 
years were based — milestones on young Luther’s road to reformation. 


$5.00 
Now published: 
Selected Psaims! Vol.12 $65.00 | “VEY TRADE HELP— 


4-page 2-color 
Selected Psalms II Vol.13 $65.00 | brochures for imprint 
dealer's order card for 


Sermon on the Mount and imprint 
the Magniticat Vol. 21 $4.50 ad mats in varied 
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zines and New York 
Times, Chicago Trib- 
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642 / books in 36 inches! 


Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton 
Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 
were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library’s 
circulating book section. 
These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the 
capacity of your present 
space — permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 
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Unique drawer-type 
design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
every book is easily 
accessible. 

If you’re interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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LIBRARY STACKS 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 663 





If you’re bogged down with news- 
papers, news magazines and files of 
clippings, why not ease the situation 
before it gets worse? Start a file of The 
New York Times On Microfilm. It 
pays for itself in the space it saves. 
Makes news research easier, faster. 


Your compact, easy to handle reels of 
film can be stored in less than 4% of 
the space required by full sized news- 
papers. Yet you've still got the com- 
plete New York Times. You're filing 
all the news, all the maps and charts, 
all the full texts of important docu- 
ments, court decisions and speeches 
that are published in the only fully 
indexed U.S. newspaper. 


How to 

trim your 
news files 
down to size 


It’s a fast service, too. A new reel is 
produced every ten days, and rushed 
to you within four days of the period 
it covers. 


Yet The New York Times On Micro- 
film is not an expensive service. A 
year’s subscription, starting with the 
current—or a future—month, costs only 
$180 (outside the U.S., $185). 


Until you’ve adopted this modern, 
convenient way of keeping the news 
on file, you’ll never guess what a boon 
it can be to a hard-working staff. Why 
wait any longer to have a subscription 
entered for your library? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES/|ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The most constant factor in all of nature is 
change, as Charles Darwin discovered over a 
century ago. From primeval ages to modern 
civilization, change has been continual and 
inevitable. It is amazing to realize, therefore, 
that the product with which librarians are 
primarily concerned—the book 
substantially unmodified in form for the past 


has remained 


two thousand years. Certainly since the intro- 


duction of typography five hundred years ago, 
variations in the book’s format have been 
relatively minor. It would be difficult to name 
any other object in common use today of 
which this fact would be true. 

But we are now living in the twentieth cen- 


tury, a period during which the rate of tech- 
nological change has been tremendously ac- 
celerated. No longer can we complacently as- 
sume that the book world, which is so vital 
to us as librarians, will go on for the next 
five centuries, or even the next 25 years, with- 
out profound alterations. 

A striking historical illustration of this fact 
was cited by William Randall, who pointed 
out that 


The great Bait al-kutub—the House of Books 

built by a caliph of medieval Bagdad was a 
wonder of its day. Scholars composed rhapsodies 
treasures it 


concerning its elegance and the 


contained. But a large proportion of its floor 


This article was first read as a paper at the 
Midwest Academic Library Conference, Mar- 
quette University, May 10 and 11, 1957. 


BOOKS ARE HERE TO STAY 


by Robert B. Downs 


area was taken up with sleeping rooms for its 
patrons, and a major function of its staff was 
to feed the scholars who thronged to study the 
books, and a considerable item in its budget was 
for the purchase of paper and ink for the copy 
ing of manuscripts. . . . The building which 
housed the House of Books 
considered an efficient library structure today.' 


would scarcely be 


Is it any wonder, as we look back over 
the past thirty years, that many people have 
expressed the view that the book as a medium 
of communication is on its way out? A gen- 
eration ago we had no television, the radio 
was in its infancy (with 9 million home re- 
ceivers compared to 140 million today), talk- 
ing moving pictures were new, FM had not 
been invented, nor had hi-fi been discovered. 
In fact, the subsequent high-powered commu- 
nications revolution had barely started. 
Then, as Arthur Larson, Director of the U.S. 


Information Agency, phrased it: 


The wondrous age of had broken 
upon us. We could lie back on the sofa with our 
eyes closed and listen to stories, information and 
features on the A little later, with the 
added exertion of sitting up and opening our 


electronics 


radio 
eyes, we could both see and hear stories, infor 
mation and features on television. So why make 
the exertion of reading a book? Or the even 
greater exertion of buying a book? Or—most 
unthinkable of all—of writing a book? 
Reinforcing this view was the idea that mod 


* William Randall, “Some Principles for Library 
Planning,” College and Research Libraries, 7 (Oct 
1946), 323. 





ern life had acquired such a swift, staccato pace 
that the leisurely luxury of reading an entire 
This 
busy executive whose distinguishing remark was, 
“I haven’t got time to read all that stuff; give 


book was outdated. was the era of the 


me a one-page memo on it.” Even magazines 
and digests began to look too long, and we saw 
the appearance of private services publishing 
breathless little dopesheets, full of asterisks and 
dots and and 


arrows underlinings and other 


supposed aids to rapid comprehension. 


The black pessimism which has seized some 
of our professional colleagues is illustrated by 
an item that recently appeared in Bennett 
Cerf’s “Trade Winds” column in the Saturday 
Review, “The head of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago,” wrote 
Mr. Cerf, “hazarded an opinion that the book 
in its traditional form will not be completely 
abandoned in the future but will be put to 
new a not-too-optimistic prediction that 
prompted Richard Armour to dash off the 
following :” 


uses 


One for the Book 


With microfilm and such as that, 
Soon books as we have known them 
Are sure to be so obsolete 

That very few will own them. 


But books will still be used, of course, 
They'll still be rather handy. 

When hollowed out, they'll do quite well 
For cigarettes and candy. 


They'll hold a pile of papers down 
As well as weights are able, 
They'll also keep a door ajar 

And prop a shaky table. 


They'll serve to press some flowers with 
Or ribbons won as prizes, 

Or pile upon your tummy when 

You're doing exercises. 


No, books will never pass away, 
They’re what we'll still be needing, 
Although in time they may be used 
For everything but reading.? 


And yet, despite the apprehensions and fore- 
bodings so frequently expressed, somehow 
the book survives. It not only survives: it 


* Saturday Review, 39 (Nov. 24, 1956), 11. 
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reigns supreme, and is conquering new worlds. 


770,000,000 BOOKS A YEAR 


Can this statement be substantiated by objec- 
tive evidence—by anything other than a mere 
opinion or wishful thinking? I believe that 
it can. Let us begin with a statistical approach, 
which is perhaps as non-subjective as one can 
possibly be. The last complete figures issued 
by the U.S. Census of Manufacturers reported 
that over 770 million copies of books were 
sold in the United States in 1954. This figure 
represents close to an average of five books 
for every person, young or old, in the coun- 
try. How does that compare with the bull- 
market year of 1929? The startling fact is that 
nearly three times as many books per capita 
are being sold today as in 1929.° Furthermore, 
it is encouraging to those of us in the book 
business that the trend continues upward. 
Using census figures again, from 1947 to 1954 
book sales jumped from 487 million to 770 
million copies—an 283 million 
copies in the seven years, There is nothing in 
these figures to substantiate the gloomy state- 
ment that reading is a vanishing art. 

The expanding book market is partially, 
though by no means wholly, explained by the 
phenomenon of paper-back books. These 
books, which sell for the most part for 25 or 


increase of 


35 cents per copy, have had a sensational rise 
in popularity in the past decade. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all books published are 
now issued in this format, and the end is not 
yet, as one old-line publisher after another 


announces a new series of paperbacks, many 
of them higher priced quality titles. Note, 
for example, Doubleday’s Anchor Books, Ox- 
ford University Press’s Galaxy Books, Knopf's 
Vintage Books, the University of Michigan 
Press’s Ann Arbor Books, Harper’s Torchlight 
Books, Cornell’s Great Seal Books, Chicago’s 
Phoenix Books, Indiana’s Midland Books, and 
the Viking Press’s Compass Books. 

The current taste for paper-back books in 
this country only goes back about fifteen years, 
though it is an old story in Europe. To show 
how rapid has been its growth, sales in 1939 
were about one-and-a-half million copies; by 
1947 they amounted to 95 million; and today 


copies for a population of 


* 1929: 214,000,000 
122,000,000 
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they are running to about 250 million copies 
annually. R. R. Bowker’s index of Paperbound 
Books in Print lists nearly 6000 titles in art, 
biography, economics, history, literature, phi- 
losophy, poetry, religion, science, and refer- 
ence books. 

Everyone is familiar, of course, with pre- 
vailing criticisms of the quality of many 
paper-back books, Admittedly, a high percent- 
age are trash, emphasizing crime and sex. 
On the other hand, there is no reason for feel- 
ing discouraged when we know that sales of 
hundreds of thousands of copies are being 
racked up for such titles as Homer’s Odyssey, 
the dialogues of Plato, the tragedies of Shake- 
speare, Pocket Book of Verse, Susanne Lang- 
er’s Philosophy in a New Key, George Orwell’s 
Vineteen Eighty-four, William Faulkner’s The 
Wild Palms, and Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of 
Culture. 

Another striking feature of contemporary 
publishing is the immense vogue for con- 
densed books. Leading the parade is the 
Reader’s Digest, with its 11 million circula- 
tion, carrying a condensation of a new book 
each month. Such periodical publications as 
Omnibook (recently merged with Condensed 
Books), Best-in-Books, and Books Abridged, 


whose main business is to present books in 


condensed form, have sales ranging into the 


hundreds of thousands. A number of mass- 
circulation magazines—Life, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Coronet, etc.—carry book condensa- 
tions regularly or occasionally, while numer- 
ous periodicals serialize books—as, of course, 
they have been doing for generations. 

The vogue for condensations has both good 
and bad features. On the asset side, millions 
who would never see the original books now 
get at least a taste of them in abbreviated 
form. On the debit side, to cite one example, 
there are many who might have read all of 
Lindbergh’s magnificent Spirit of St. Louis 
if the edge had not been taken off by the 
excerpts which appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. Similarly, | doubt that many readers 
who had the cream skimmed off Winston 
Churchill’s memoirs for them by Life maga- 
zine went on to read the multiple volumes of 
the complete work, and thereby missed, ex- 
cept in diluted form, one of the great histori- 
cal documents of our time. 


Book clubs, which were a fairly minor fac- 
tor 25 years ago, with only two of any signifi- 
cance, have proliferated. The two oldest clubs 

Literary Guild and Book of the Month 
have had a relative decline in membership 
since reaching their peak ten years ago. In 
part, at least, this is due to competition, since 
there are now no less than 85 book clubs—-74 
for adults and 11 for children. A majority 
of the clubs have some speciality, such as 
history, religion, or science. At one time it 
was feared that book clubs would cause too 
much uniformity in taste, but with so many 
in the field, so diverse in nature, the perils 
of conformity are lessened. According to the 
most recent figures available, the book clubs 
are now distributing about 65 million copies 
of books annually, an increase of over 10 
million copies since 1947. 

Rental libraries, which were flourishing in 
the 1930's, have folded up or declined in im- 
portance, chiefly because of the competition 
of paper-back books, and perhaps to some 
extent because people have money today to 
buy the books they want to read, while in 
the depression years they were lucky to have 
enough to pay rental charges. 

If we look at reading not solely from the 
standpoint of books but as including maga- 
zines and newspapers, the figures are impres- 
sive. According to Ayer’s annual directory, 
the estimated circulation of daily newspapers 
in the United States is nearly 56 million 
copies. That compares with 40 million in 1929 

a substantial growth despite the competition 
of radio and TV newscasters. As for the 7900 
magazines currently being published in the 
United States, aggregate figures on circulation 
are in the neighborhood of a half-billion 
copies per issue. 

All things taken into consideration, it is 
obvious that the American people are omniv- 
orous readers, As Sterling North pointed 
out, “More Americans buy and read books 
than attend baseball games. Millions more 
are interested in books than in prize fights or 
horse races.” 


THE BEST SELLERS 


But what do we read? It would be of interest 
to know whether popular taste is improving. 
Here we are getting into subjective opinions, 
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but one fairly objective criterion is a com- 
parison of best sellers. Confining ourselves to 
nonfiction, the best-seller parade in 1929 was 
led by these ten titles: 


Dimnet, Art of Thinking 
Hackett, Henry the Eighth 
Lowell, Cradle of the Deep 
Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex 
Chic Sale, The Specialist 
Lippmann, Preface to Morals 
Ripley, Believe It or Not 

Benet, John Brown’s Body 
Durant, Mansions of Philosophy 


In 1956 these were the ten ieaders, as re- 


ported by Publishers’ Weekly: 


Alexander, Arthritis and Common Sense 

Webster's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language 

Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book 

Benton, Etiquette 

Better Homes and Gardens Barbecue Book 

Bernstein, The Search for Bridie Murphy 

Blanton, Love or Perish 

Better Homes and Gardens Decorating Book 

Schindler, How to Live 365 Days a Year 

Hulme, The Nun’s Story 


Is there any evidence here of improvement in 
popular taste? Unfortunately, | am afraid that 
the answer is no. The 1956 list seems to show 


some preoccupation with do-it-yourself and 
self-improvement books, but little of literary 


merit. 

It is even more disconcerting, in tracing 
popular taste, to take a longer-range view. 
This was done by Alice Payne Hackett in her 
Sixty Years of Best Sellers. The first ten titles 
on the Hackett list for the United States since 
1895, with the number of copies sold, were 
as follows: 


Charles Monroe Sheldon’s In His Steps 
(1897), 8,000,000 copies. 

Benjamin Spock’s The Common Sense of 
Baby and Child Care (1946), 7,850,000 
copies. 

Erskine Caldwell’s God's 
(1933), 6,582,553 copies, 

Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
(1930), 5,806,585 copies. 

Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind 
(1937), 5,000,000 copies. 


Little 


Acre 


Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 
Influence People (1937), 4,877,511 
copies. 

Mickey Spillane’s /, the Jury 
4,441,837 copies. 

Mickey Spillane’s The Big Kill (1951), 
4,158,840 copies. 

Elbert Hubbard’s A Message to Garcia 
(1898), 4,000,000 copies. 

Mickey Spillane’s My Gun is Quick (1950), 
3,912,419 copies. 


One fact is certain: the American people have 
always loved inspirational books and books 
that seemed to point toward a quick and easy 
road to happiness and success. Such books 
are practically guaranteed wide audiences and 
quick sales. With all the uncertainties and in- 
security of our time, the craving for reas- 
surance grows greater, as is demonstrated by 
the phenomenal demand for titles like How to 
Win Friends and Influence People, Peace o} 
Soul, Guide to Confident Living, How to Stop 
Worrying and Start Living, Peace of Mind, 
Life is Worth Living, Power of Positive 
Thinking, and Stay Alive All Your Life—all 
of which had led best-seller lists in recent 
years. A scathing critic, Edmund Fuller, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Review awhile back, char- 
acterized many books of this genre as super- 
ficial, meretricious, and even vulgar and sacri- 
legious.* The same point was made by Curtis 
Cate in the Atlantic Monthly.’ If some of these 
books give their readers renewed faith and 
hope, however, perhaps they are justified. 


(1947), 


FICTION AND NONFICTION 


One of the changing trends in book publish- 
ing relates to the comparative emphasis on 
fiction and nonfiction. This is a matter of 
particular significance in the business of pub- 
lishing new hard-cover books, where high 
production costs and a weak distribution sys- 
tem are severe handicaps. There are not 
enough bookstores and those we have reach 
only a small proportion of the population. 
The book-buying public complains that hard- 
bound books have become too expensive, 


*Edmund Fuller, “Pitchmen in the Pulpit,” Sat 
urday Review, 40 (March 9, 1957), 28-30. 

* Curtis Cate, “God and Success,” Atlantic Monthly, 
199 (April 1957) , 74-76. 
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though actually inflation in book prices is 
less noticeable than for other commodities. 
continuing 


a demand 


However, publishers report a 
strong demand for nonfiction titles 
that is appreciably greater than before the 
war. Apparently the customer feels that he is 
more likely to get his money’s worth in a work 
of nonfiction than of fiction. Here is where 
the publishers are getting pinched. Formerly 
they made their largest profits from best-sell- 
ing novels. Today there are few of these and 
their sales do not reach anywhere near the 
wartime figures, except in paper-back editions. 

What has happened to fiction in recent 
years illustrates the ups and downs of litera- 
ture. | may be in error, but it seems to me 
questionable whether any top-rank novelist 
has emerged in the United States in the past 
15 years—at least no one comparable to the 
bumper crop who came along in the twenties 
and thirties. Perhaps it is because, as one 
critic commented, “What the novel has gained 
in skill it has lost in boldness and experi- 
ment.” 

The same change has occurred in the mass- 
circulation magazines. In the 1920's the texts 
of such magazines averaged about 70 per 
cent fiction and 30 per cent nonfiction, In the 
1950's the proportions have been reversed; 
at present they run to approximately 30 per 
cent fiction and 70 per cent nonfiction. The 
publishers clearly are responding to the de- 
mand for articles as opposed to stories. 

Another field which has fallen into a de- 
cline is poetry. Few volumes of poetry appear 
now and fewer still are read. For the pub- 
lisher to break even, a volume of poetry must 
sell at least 1500 copies. The average sale 
recently has been 800. It is said that only two 
American poets today support themselves by 
their writing—Ogden Nash and Robert Frost 

and Frost has to lecture on the side. Again 
if I may risk a literary judgement, poetry is 
in its present low state principally because it 
fails to communicate. Poets are writing for 
each other rather than trying to reach a wide 
public. There is too much experimentation, 
and too many poets make a cult of the ob- 
scure. This is an area, by the way, that seems 
made to order for sound recordings. Not only 
fiction, or other 


in poetry, but in drama, 


literary forms where sound is important to the 


meaning, recordings offer a new dimension. 
\ wide range of materials of this kind is 
already available on records, and publishers 
and recording companies are continually add- 
ing to the list. 


LIBRARY COLLECTIONS AND LIBRARY USERS 


Thus far my remarks have been directed 
mainly toward the publication and commer- 
cial distribution of books. What are the pres- 
ent status and future prospects of libraries in 
relation to the book world? One of the char- 
acteristics of our times is a phenomenal 
growth in the size of library collections. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Office of Education figures, 
the libraries of the country contained 45 mil- 
lion volumes in 1900. By 1929, about 30 years 
later, there were 162 million volumes—close to 
quadrupling the 1900 figure 1957 
a conservative estimate would be 300 million 


while in 


volumes, about seven times as large as at the 
turn of the century, and nearly doubling in the 
last generation. 

With these tremendous stocks of books on 
hand and steadily growing, the question might 
well be asked: Who are the actual and poten- 
tial users of the collections? There are a num- 
ber of factors to consider here. In the first 
place, during the past 20 years there has been 
an astounding growth in the American popu- 
lation 10 million to a 
total of 170 million people in the United States 
today—and it is continuing to expand at an 
extraordinary rate. Therefore, we have more 


an increase of about 


potential book readers at every age level than 


ever before. Furthermore, per capita income 
is higher in actual purchasing power than at 
any time in our history, the educational level 
is rising constantly, and more leisure time is 
available. These facts do not necessarily mean 
that people will read more, but they do mean 
that there is financial ability to buy books 
and to support good library service, They 
also mean that the population as a whole is 
literate, and that it has free time on its hands 
when it may conceivably read a book, 
Another phenomenon characteristic of our 
times is that there is a steady shift from rural 
to urban areas. The 1956 census figures show a 
little less than 13 per cent of the population liv- 
ing on farms (22 million out of 170 million), 
and the trend continues. One of the features of 
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urban living, of course, is the greater accessi- 


bility of books and libraries, Such develop- 


ments as the Library Services Act, however, 
will mean that we can reach and serve vast 
numbers of people, in rural areas and else- 
where, to whom books have hitherto been in- 
accessible and virtually unknown—except per- 
haps for a Bible, dictionary, and almanac, As 
Dan Lacy pointed out, “It remains true, by 
and large, that our rural or small town resi- 
dent sees far fewer books, reads or hears 
much less about new books, has a far more 
limited chance to buy or borrow books, and 
hence reads far fewer books than a 
parably educated urban resident.’ 
Another factor that will 
continue to have a radical effect on the de- 


com- 
is having and 


mand for books is the changing educational 
pattern. A college education, which was for- 
merly only for the selected few, is as common 
now as was high school training a generation 
ago. It is predicted that the college population, 
which numbers about three million this year, 
1970, 13 
hence. According to a Gallup poll, college 


will rise to six million by years 
graduates read at least three times as many 
hooks as those who have not attended college. 
The implications of these facts for librarians 
and other members of the book world are 


plain. 


VIEWERS-WITH-ALARM 


Of course, it does not follow automatically 
that because of increased leisure and improved 
education everyone will be a book reader and 
library user. There are competitive factors at 
work, especially from the so-called mass media 
of communication, as I indicated at the be- 
ginning of this discussion. Such technologi- 
cal perils are nothing new, and I doubt that 
we need to tremble in our boots any more than 
in the past, Every time someone invents a 
spectacular new gadget, rumors are spread 
that books are fast losing their popularity and 
may soon join the dodo, or be placed in an 
antiquarian museum. Students of the history 
of printing will recall the alarm with which 
producers, owners, and users of manuscript 
Gutenberg’s invention of 


codexes viewed 


* Dan Lacy, “Books and the Future: a Speculation,” 
New York Public Library Bulletin, 60 (May 1956), 
227. 
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typography. There was widespread fear among 
publishers that the bicycle rage at the turn 
of the century would wreck the reading of 
books. In the past 50 years or so, similar ap- 
prehensions have been voiced concerning the 
coming of the automobile, the moving pic- 
ture, the radio, television, and various forms 
of automation. You may recall the gloomy 
prediction made by Fred Allen that future 
generations will have eyes the size of canta- 
loupes and brains the size of a pea, from 
watching television. 

Librarians know, and have known for years, 
that books are in competition with radio, 
television, motion pictures, and other forms 
of amusement and recreation. Nevertheless, 
the statistics which I have cited show that 
the American people are reading more books, 
magazines, and newspapers than ever before. 
One convincing piece of evidence to this effect 
is the Index of American Public Library Cir- 
culation, compiled by the University of IIli- 
nois Library School and published quarterly 
in the ALA Bulletin. The Index is based on 
monthly circulation reports from a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries 
in cities of over 25,000 population. As a base 
year, 1939 was chosen, because it represents 
the normal prewar period better than any 
other year. Rating 1939 circulation at 100, 
there was a period of declining use of Ameri- 
can public libraries during the war and post- 
war era, About eight years ago a slow but 
steady upward climb began, until today the 
Index figure is well above the 1939 level. This 
seems to me a highly encouraging develop- 
ment. 

Another figure that might be mentioned is 
one supplied by the U.S. Office of Education. 
In 1953, the last complete report year, book 
circulation in college, university, and public 
libraries was estimated at 450 million. Twenty- 
five years before it was 335 million. The in- 
crease is well over 100 million, more than 
keeping pace with population growth. 

Relative to the competition of the other mass 
media with books, comments of great insight 
recently came from Gilbert Highet’s able and 
stimulating pen: 

It is strange to compare the world of books 


with the other realms of communication: the 
movies, the radio, and their child TV. If you go 
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regularly to the movies, watch and listen to TV 
and radio, you keep feeling that they are bril- 
liant in execution, but poor, desperately poor, in 
ideas. When you look over a library or a book- 
store, you find the opposite. Thousands, millions 
of ideas confront you; almost too many to cope 
with; a wonderful plenty; something like the 
richness of life itself. Only, the execution is often 
faulty, brilliant thoughts are unintelligibly pre- 
sented. Complex arguments are buried beneath 
irrelevant Often a 
clumsily worked out and couched in ugly jargon. 
Still, there is no dearth of ideas in our world. 
They come up so plentifully that we can only 
select and admire, and enjoy.’ 


facts. good conception is 


Further testimony comes from the well- 
known American playwright, William 
yan: 


Saro- 


How much do any of us need writing at all? Be- 
cause of the arrival of the television screen in the 
American parlor a lot of earnest people, includ- 
ing writers, book is 
swiftly diminishing and may in time disappear. 
I consider this theory 


believe the need of the 


nonsense, not because 
writing is my profession but because there is no 
other language than the written one. Talk is 
O.K. for saying hello and good-by, but after 
that everything must still be written. It can’t be 
put on a film in photographed sounds, whether 
of alarms or music. It can’t be put into odors, 
or in objects to reach out and touch, as the blind 
do at their schools, in sculpture, or in paintings, 
or in gadgets. We achieved written language in 
the first place because we couldn’t keep very 
much in our heads. Instead of the disappearance 
of writing, I have an idea that the time will come 
when print will appear on television screens 
without noise or music or anything else: just 
clear, easy-to-read print, the print of written 
works. A new book will be released as a new 
film is released.* 


BOOKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


That books are a live, dynamic force in our 
civilization was most convincingly demon- 
strated a few years ago by the national and 
international repercussions of the book-burn- 
ing issue. About two decades earlier, a wave of 
horror had gone through the world at the 
report of Adolph Hitler’s book-burnings in 


Gilbert Highet, “New Books: Fiction, History 
Fun,” Harper's Magazine, 205 (Nov. 1952), 102. 

*William Saroyan, “American Writing as I See 
It,” The Reporter, 15 (Sept. 6, 1956), 46. 


Germany. To civilized people, the action was 
a return to the Dark Ages and to the methods 
of the Inquisition. In Hitler’s case, however, 
it came as no great surprise, for censorship is 
an invariable accompaniment of dictatorship. 
Throughout history, whenever tyrants have 
wanted to suppress opposition and to kill 
ideas, their first thought has been to destroy 
books, and frequently their authors, The des- 
pots have recognized the enormous power 
of books and were fully conscious of the ex- 
plosive forces they contain, 

Therefore, though we 
shocked by Hitler’s book-burning activities, 
we realized that it is the nature of fascism 


were profoundly 


and communism to suppress opposing points 
of view. But we live in a democracy, and, 
rather smugly, we thought it could not happen 
here. 

With what consternation and incredulity, 
accordingly, did we react to the news that our 
own State Department in its information li- 
braries abroad was engaged in a widespread 
program of book censorship, and in a few 
cases actual book burnings. Generally speak- 
ing, the American people were appalled by 
revelations of the State Department’s opera- 
tions, Could this be democracy in the United 
States, where free speech, free press, and sim- 
ilar rights are guaranteed by the Constitution ? 
The reaction abroad was equally violent. Al- 
most overnight, the prestige of our system of 
foreign libraries, previously regarded as one 
of the most effective branches of our interna- 
tional information agency, dropped to an 
alarming degree, and their usefulness was seri- 


ously impaired. We have since been engaged 


in a slow and laborious effort to rebuild their 
reputation, 

In the light of these events, it was all the 
more gratifying to have the Director of the 
U. S. Information Agency remark in a recent 
speech: “It is the pervasive, potent and dur- 
able quality about books that makes them 
perhaps in the long run the 
in our U, S. In- 


an important 
most important—medium 
formation Agency campaign to achieve mu- 
tual understanding overseas.” 

My object in reviewing this bit of recent 
history is to point up the importance of 
books. If books were dead things, or of minor 


significance, is it likely that there would 
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have been so much excitement, such a tre- 
mendous furor over the destruction of a few 
of them? No, I believe that people everywhere 
instinctively perceived that books are basic to 
our culture and civilization. They were con- 
scious that our way of life is dependent upon 
the widest possible dissemination of knowl- 
edge. In this process, books and related read- 


ing materials are fundamental. That is why 


enlightened people everywhere object to cen- 


sorship and to the suppression of books, 
Pertinent to this point is a discussion in 

John G 

the comparative freedom of the various mass 


Fuller’s Saturday Review column on 


media of communications: 


fact, 
freedom of ex- 


It {the book-publishing profession | is, in 
the last 
The broadcasting 


one of bastions of true 
industry is 
FCC 


sure, advertising agency pressure, and is totally 


pression mere 


lessly plagued by sponsor pressure, pres 


over-sensitive to audience pressure. Newspapers 


face similar problems. Magazines presenting fi 


tion are sensitive and gun shy to any reaction 


which might cause them to lose linage and 


advertisers. Hollywood, with rare exceptions, is 
nervous, shaky, 
fourteen-year-old mind, Only the book publisher 


and intent on satisfying the 
and the legitimate theatre producer face the iron 
test of 


subsidy or the necessity of catering to lowered 


public without advertising 


acceptance 


intelligence, and their record—with mistakes and 


anomalies granted—needs little apology.” 


If there are any who still lack faith in the 
future of the book, perhaps their inspiration 
will be renewed by two quotations which | 
wish to offer in conclusion. The first is by the 
distinguished literary critic Antonio Iglesias: 


It is clear that literature is neither a short 
and tender reed which is practically useful only 
as a cudgel to keep animal-like men in line or 
to prod them into action, nor a delicate, hothouse 
It is 


tree prodigiously tall, strong, 


orchid having no practical use whatsoever 


gigant 
and massive, firmly planted in the rich, deep, 


rather a 


and fecundating soil of human living. Of its 
multiple roots some of the largest go down into 
the deepest depths of the human mind. Its trunk 
majestically rises from the plainest descriptions 
of material facts to the loftiest expressions of 
man’s most spiritual aspirations. Spreading in 


*“Trade Saturday Review, XL (July 20, 


1957), 5 


Winds,” 
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covered with countless leaves, and 
fruits, its 


all directions, 


bestowing an amazing variety of 
branches overshadow and refresh all the activi- 
ties of men while providing them with intel- 


lectual, emotional, and spiritual nourishment." 


And, finally, here is a stirring reaflirma- 
tion by Clarence Day: 


The World of Books is the most remarkable cre- 
ation of man; nothing else that he builds ever 
lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civilizations 
grow old and die out. After an era of darkness new 
races build others; but in the world of books are 
volumes that live on, still as young and fresh 
as the day they were written, still telling men’s 
hearts of the hearts of men centuries old."' 


” Antonio Iglesias, “The Classic Blend in Litera 
ture,” Review, 33 (Jan. 14, 1950), 32. 

' (Clarence Day] The Story of the Yale University 
Press Told by a Friend 
sity Press, 1920), p. 3. 


Saturday 


(New Haven: Yale Univer 


NEW DIRECTOR OF ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Germaine Krettek is the new Director of the 
ALA Washington Office, succeeding Julia Ben- 
nett, who is resigning November 1. Librarian 
of the Council Bluffs, lowa, Public Library 
since 1948, Miss Krettek has been active on 
ALA committees, and has been president of 
the Iowa Library Association and chairman 
of its Library Planning Committee and of its 
native of 


Extension Committee. She is a 


Council Bluffs. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 0f to a Good Start 


.. + by LEN ARNOLD, staff liaison, ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week 

With most of the organizational phase com- 
pleted, the nationwide educational endeavor 
which will culminate in National Library 
Week, March 16 to 22, 1958, is well under way. 
This is the first time that all areas of the 
communications industry have cooperated in 
the promotion of reading, understanding of 
library services, and the need for public sup- 
port for libraries. 

Under the slogan “Wake Up and Read,” 
the National Book Committee, with the co- 
operation of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has obtained participation and support 
from newspaper publishers and editors, the 
radio and TV networks, magazines, book pub- 
lishers, advertising firms, library suppliers, 
and many civic, professional, and business 
organizations. It is expected that National 
Library Week will be an annual event. 

Urging that librarians everywhere take an 
active part in the observance, John S. Robling, 
director of the program said: 


Our approach will be to stress the role of li- 
braries as an important resource in the edu- 
cation of Americans in an ever changing world. 
We will emphasize the rewards of reading as a 
leisure-time activity and the contribution of read- 
ing to career advancement. 


National Library Week activities are being 
conducted in each state by committees whose 
members are drawn from among the most 
influential leaders in all areas of community 
life. Additionally, leading librarians are op- 
erating in committees under chairmanship of 
the state chapter or association president who 
serves in 1957-58. In some states a specially 
designated chairman has been selected. The 
chairman of the state committees of librarians 
are members of the ALA Committee on Na- 
tional Library Week, headed by ALA Presi- 
dent Lucile M. Morsch. 

4 resolution has been introduced in both 
the House and the Senate seeking a Presi- 
dential proclamation of National 


Week. 


“Operation Library,” 


Library 


the project of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce which was 
successfully launched last year and enthusi- 


astically readopted as a Class I Program by 
the Jaycees for the current year, is being co- 
ordinated with the events of National Library 
Week, Similarly, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs “Know 


IF 


and Grow” library 


; J 
t 


Clifton Fadiman (left), noted literary columnist 
and radio personality, lends an ear to National 
Book Committee chairman Gilbert W, Chapman, 
before National Library Week 


luncheon of family magazine editors on the im- 


addressing a 


portance of books in the home. The luncheon, at 
New York's Savoy-Plaza, was one of several early 
events in the educational program which will 
reach a climax March 16-22, 1958, in the first 
National Library Week. 


program, which features “Know Your Library 
Month” in November, is being brought into 
the program. 

The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has distributed a special bulletin 
emphasizing the importance of the observance 
and giving details as to how newspapers may 
participate, 

An Organization Handbook and Promotion 
Kit will be made available to committees. They 
will include suggestions on ways to involve 
leading citizens and community organizations ; 
and ideas and materials for carrying out Na- 
tional Library Week programs. 

Objectives of the observance are to 


for libraries from the 


highest levels of leadership in economic, 


1. Increase support 
professional and cultural life of the coun- 
try. 

Expose the need for the and 


improvement of school and public library 


extension 


services. 


(Continued on page 721) 





Judging of this year’s Army-Wide Library Publicity Contest in Washington, D.C. The judges are 
l. to r., front row: Major Joseph McWherter, U.S. Army; A. L. Remley, then acting editor, ALA 
Bulletin; Mrs. Elsa Freeman, librarian, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Mrs. Mildred Brode, 
librarian, David Taylor Model Basin, U.S. Navy; and Ralph Shaw, ALA president. Left to right, 
rear: Colonel Jackson, Major General Lee, Major General Meloy, Jr., Major General Collins, and 


Colonel Spicer, U.S. Army; and Miss Crawford, author of this article. 
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THE ARMY’S “PUBLIC” LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Viss Crawford is senior library adviser to the 
Army Library Program. She works through 
the Special Services Division of the Adjutant 
General's Office. 


The United States Army operates one of the 
largest “public” library programs in the world. 
This network of libraries, known as Special 
Services Libraries, extends to every post with- 
in the United States and to each U.S. Army 
installation located in a foreign country. Just 
as the town or village library reflects the so- 
cial, informational, 


business, educational, 


recreation, and reference interests of the 


civilian community it serves, each post li- 
brary provides book and non-book materials 
that reflect the interests of the 


soldier, his dependents, and civilian personnel 


needs and 
within the military community. 

Like any civilian community, each Army 
homes, 


churches, schools, stores, 


theaters, athletic fields, recreational centers, 


post has 
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and a library; and each post has its indi- 
vidual characteristics, peculiarities, problems, 
and achievements. The buildings housing these 
activities may be temporary in structure or 
they may be old and steeped in history. The 
post may be compact, covering a few miles, or 
it may be spread over a large tract of land. 
Each post has a commanding officer whose 
duties are comparable to those of a mayor. 
There are also lawyers, ministers, and doctors 
who perform the same duties as their counter- 
part in a civilian community. 

There are other factors, however, that make 
all military posts unique. Each Army post 
has a specific reason for its existence. This 
mission may be research, testing new weap- 
ons, training troops in one specific phase of 
combat—for example, engineering—or its 
mission could be medical. A second peculi- 
arity is that the major portion of the post’s 
population is male. And finally, by far the 
majority of the population of each post is 
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by Agnes D. Crawford 


rotated approximately every three years. These 
special characteristics are reflected in the ma- 
terials which make up the library’s collection 
and they determine the size, organizational 
structure, and staffing pattern of the library. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Army library program is administered 
from three levels. Within the Department of 
the Army, the Special Services Division, Of- 
fice of the Adjutant General, is responsible 
for providing the regulations, standards and 
guide lines for this global library program. 
It also presents and defends the budget which 
covers all library activities, materials, facili- 
ties, and personnel, Within the Special Serv- 
ices Division, a staff of professionally trained 
librarians are technical advisers to the Chief 
of Special Services on all matters pertaining 
to library supervision, operation, administra- 
tion, and staffing. 

In order to assure a continuous flow of cur- 


Army men and members of their families read 
and relax in the Post Library at Fort George G. 


Meade, Mar y land. 


Children gather around an Army librarian for 
the story hour, a regular feature at Kelley Bar 
racks Library, Stuttgart Sub-Area, Germany. 


BS 


y 





rent books throughout the Army, the Special 
Services Division is also responsible for the re- 
view, selection and distribution of three 
monthly book kits. Two kits, one of thirty titles 
and the second of fifteen, contain new cloth- 
bound fiction and nonfiction titles. The third is 
a fifty-title paperbound kit. Currently 636 
cloth-bound and 1345 paperbound kits are 
shipped monthly to Army post libraries within 
the United States and overseas. To preclude 
duplication of titles at post library level, De- 
partment of the Army selections included in 
the cloth-bound kits are made prior to publi- 
cation, This service in no way prohibits book 
selections at post level, where by far the great 
majority of books are purchased. 

Moving to the second level of military 
command, there are six Army commands in 
the United States and six major commands 
overseas, Each major command encompasses 
a large geographic area, and each one has a 
supervisory librarian on the staff with the 
Special Services Officer. It is this librarian’s 
responsibility to interpret, supervise, and 
evaluate the library program at the post level. 
Many 


comparable to those of a state librarian who 


of the staff librarian’s functions are 


provides guidance, assistance, and supervision 
over county and regional libraries. 


THE POST LIBRARIAN 


The Army post librarian is the key to the 
success or failure of the Army library pro- 
gram. He may operate a post or hospital li- 
brary or he may administer a large library 
system, His duties include administration, 
establishing operational policies, budgeting, 
book selection, reference, readers advisory 
services, publicity, and extension services. 
He is supervised by the post Special Services 
Officer and receives technical guidance from 
the staff librarian. The Army’s special services 
program incorporates many activities which 
affect the morale and welfare of the soldier. 
In addition to the post library, these include 
crafts, soldier shows, sports, music, and social 
recreation, This organizational structure re- 
sults in the close coordination between li- 
braries and all other activities concerned with 
the welfare of the soldier. This interrelation- 
ship of responsibilities and interests results 
in a library program which includes a wide 
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range of books, periodicals, recordings, music, 
and similar materials which reflect the day- 
to-day interests of the soldier and his de- 
pendents. It also encourages a publicity pro- 
gram relating books to all activities of the 
military community. 

This “public” library program, which has 
weathered 40 years of service, includes 155 
main libraries, 208 branch libraries, 13 book- 
mobiles, 702 deposit collections and 22 library 
depots, a total of 1100 library service units. 
There are 340 professionally trained Army 
librarians currently employed within this 
Special Services library program. In addition, 
there are nonprofessional assistants and cleri- 
cal employees. To a limited degree, enlisted 
personnel are assigned to libraries. Enlisted 
personnel may also be employed on a part-time 
basis during off duty hours; for example, 
evening hours or during weekends, Oversea 
libraries may also employ natives to fill non- 
professional library positions. 

The majority of the approximately 1000 
librarians who have served in the Army li- 
brary program were either public librarians 
prior to their Army appointment or were 
library school students, Many have married 
and are now Army wives using the library 


service they once supervised. Others have 


returned to public, university, and state li- 


brary extension work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARMY LIBRARY PROGRAM 
During the Civil War 
American War, books and magazines were 
distributed to a limited 
However, the first organized library program 
developed during World War I under the aus- 
pices of the American Library Association. 
In 1917 and 1918 fund raising and book 
drives were conducted and the Carnegie Cor- 


and the Spanish- 


extent, to troops. 


poration of New York provided additional 
funds for the construction of 36 post libraries. 
Oversea library service was an extension of 
the ALA program within the United States. 

At the beginning of World War II, the War 
Department reorganized the library program. 
The need for additional libraries was critical. 
The American Library Association once again 
assisted by sponsoring the Victory Book Cam- 
paign. This resulted in millions of books be- 
ing donated to form the nucleus of new post 
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library collections. One of the first responsi- 
bilities of the new post librarian was to aug- 
ment these collections, filling in the gaps 
and bringing them into some semblance of 
an acceptable basic public library book collec- 
tion. This was not done overnight, and even 
as the post librarian purchased new books, 
books Within 
the last five years most post librarians have 
been faced with the problem of rebuilding the 
basic book collection, Old and worn out titles 


the older donated wore out, 


have been removed from the stacks and new 
current titles have taken their place. A ratio of 
1S per cent nonfiction to 55 per cent fiction 
is reflected within the holdings of most post 
libraries. In recent years, non-book materials 
have formed an important part of each li- 
brary’s collections. Map collections are a must, 
while music and nonmusic recordings are 
popular. As the majority of 
their dependents 


increasingly 
and 
overseas, their interests have taken on a cos- 
mopolitan flavor. Folk music from the many 
European countries, classical recordings by 
Italian, and French 
well as language records in Asiatic and Euro- 
pean tongues form an important and popular 
department within most post libraries. 


soldiers have lived 


German, orchestras as 


To the same degree that the city public 
library reflects the 
community each post library has its collection 
of up-to-date books on military history and 
science. These are among the most popular 


business interest of its 


subjects in the collection. In many large post 
libraries they have become so important that 
book and non-book materials have been sepa- 
rated to form a military science collection. 
There is a second interest that is close to the 
heart of every soldier—sports. No Army post 
library, be it in Alaska, Puerto Rico, or Kan- 
sas, is too small to have an up-to-date active 
collection on this important subject. 
Although the accent in a post library is on 
books that interest the soldier, his dependents 
are not forgotten, Reading clubs for the young 
reader are a popular activity in each library, 
especially throughout the summer months. 
Many Scout groups hold their meetings in the 
library and adult reading clubs are a popular 
feature. As in any public library, there are 
also seasonal activities that interest the entire 


family throughout the year. 


THE EXTENSION PROGRAM 


No article about the army library program 
would be complete without some mention of 
the extension library program. Soldiers lo- 
cated at Nike sites and similar small remote 
units receive library service that is as dependa- 
ble as their daily rations. This service is 
extended from nearby post libraries by means 
of bookmobiles, deposit collections, or travel- 
ing collections. The men who work at such 
posts are highly trained and their work is 
confining; the small size of the units limits 
recreational activities. However, the demand 
for books, especially technical titles, is as- 
tounding. As a result, the post library which 
has extension service is expanding its ma- 
terials, bookmobiles are carrying a higher 
and higher proportion of nonfiction, and de- 
posit collections are larger. 

The Army library program is 
faced with the same major problem that is 
affecting every library within the United 
States, that of obtaining sufficient professional 


“public” 


and nonprofessional personnel to staff and 
operate these libraries. 
The Army has a recruiting team whose full 


time job is to recruit library and other special 


services personnel. However, the number of 
librarians needed continues to surpass the 
number recruited. A second step to combat 
this problem has just been taken, that of 
establishing a program within the 
Special Services Army Library Program. This 


career 


will permit personnel who are assigned to 
positions in small posts where there is no 
advancement to transfer to posts having a 
large library staff covering a wider range of 
positions. A phase of this career program is 
encouraging qualified nonprofessional library 
library 
school. This phase of the program is new and 


assistants to attend an accredited 
no conclusions have been drawn, but it is 
anticipated that this will be a great step for- 
ward in providing our libraries with sufficient 
professionally trained librarians. 

Does the American soldier read? He does. 
In the calendar year of 1956, 19,886,846 per- 
sons visited Army libraries (not including 
and 23,200,864 volumes 


ineluding book and non-book materials were 


those in field units) 
circulated from 1100 library service units. 
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A COMPLETE TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE FROM THE ARAMAIC (SYRIAC) | 


by George M. Lamsa 
“The work done by Dr. Lamsa is one of the truly interesting and genuinely 
scholarly efforts at Bible translation in recent times. Two things commend 
the work: (1) the English is smooth but concise and expressive; (2) one 
readily feels that Dr. Lamsa is at home in Semitic languages.”"—Dr. H. 
Leo EDLEMAN, President, Georgetown College. 


“This is the Bible translation from the language Jesus spoke. It is unique. 
Again and again the sacred writings have been enriched and made luminous 
by Dr. Lamsa’s faithful translation of the idioms from his own native 
tongue. Not a new Bible but a new translation of distinction.” 
Dr. DaNnieL A. POLING, Chairman and Editor, Christian Herald. 


“I admire Dr. Lamsa’s spirit and scholarship. His translation 
gives new and fresh meaning and provides real life enrich- 
ment.’’—Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Pastor, Marble Col- 
legiate Reformed (Dutch) Church, New York City. 
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Being a Translation from the Peshitta, the Authorized 
Bible of the Church of the East 


Translated by George M. Lamsa, noted Scriptural scholar 

and author, from his native tongue. Printed on Bible paper, cloth-bound. 
Attractively jacketed, with tinted top and gold-stamped titles. 1264 pages. 
To be published October 15, $12.50 


COMPARATIVE VERSES: 


hing James Version Lamsa Translation 
Jeremiah 4 
10 Then said I, Ah, Lord GOD! 10 Then I said, I beseech thee, O 
surely thou hast greatly deceived this LORD God, surely I have greatly de- 
people and Jerusalem, saying, Ye ceived this people and Jerusalem; for 
shall have peace; whereas the sword 1 have said, You shall have peace; § 
reacheth unto the soul. and behold, the sword reaches into (jy 
the soul. , 
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Romans 5 


7 For scarcely for a righteous man 7 Hardly would any man die for the 
will one die: yet peradventure for a sake of the wicked: but for the sake 
good man some would even dare to of the good, one might be willing to 
die. die. 


National advertising in general magazines, 48 religious publications, and 
leading newspapers. Two-color, 4-page brochure and ad mats available. 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 


1222-26 ARCH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


Report to the ALA Council 


The Special Committee on Reorganization 
presented its report to Council at Kansas City 
on June 26, 1957. The report was approved 
by Council. The presentation to Council con- 
sisted principally of the confirmation, amend- 
ment, or withdrawal of recommendations con- 
tained in a preliminary report which had been 
mailed to Council members after the March 
the The 
printed here includes the full presentation to 
Council at Kansas City and pertinent sections 
of the preliminary report, 


meeting of committee. report as 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 


At the 1957 Midwinter Meeting, the Council 
authorized the appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Reorganization to carry forward the 
implementation of the reorganization of the 
ALA, with particular emphasis on the fields 
of responsibility to be assigned to the divi- 
sions, 

The special committee was set up immedi- 
ately following the Midwinter Meeting, and 
was composed of the following: 


Members of the Executive Board of the 
ALA 

Members of the ALA Committee on Or- 
ganization 

One representative from each of the 
proposed thirteen divisions of the ALA 


The special committee met in Chicago on 
March 24 and agreed upon the following state- 
ment as expressing its responsibilities: Within 
the general principles recommended by the 
Management Survey and adopted by Council, 
to clarify the divisional organization of ALA, 
especially the functions of the two types of 
divisions and the specific fields of responsibil- 
ity to be assigned to each division, and to pre- 
pare recommendations for study by the divi- 
sions and action by the Council. 

The committee stayed in session from March 
24 to 26 and reached agreement, with the 
very special help of the divisional representa- 
tives, upon a series of eleven recommenda- 


tions implementing the charge which the com- 
mittee had received from the Council. 

These recommendations were sent by mail, 
in the form of a report from the special com- 
mittee, to the Council and to the divisions on 
April 10. In its letter of transmittal, the special 
committee requested the divisions to give 
study and consideration to its recommenda- 
tions and to report their views back to the 
committee on or before the time of the Kan- 
sas City Conference so that the committee 
might take these views into consideration in 
deciding upon the report which it would sub- 
mit to the Council today for action by the 
Council. 

The divisions did give the most careful kind 
of consideration to the recommendations of 
the both before 
convened and during the first few days of the 


committee this conference 
conference. 

The special committee met yesterday after- 
noon to consider the views of the divisions 
make final the 


would make to the Council and is now pre- 


and to recommendations it 
pared to make its report. 

The recommendations which the committee 
upon in March, the 
Council on April 10; this report, unchanged 
in content, was again sent to the Council in 


decided were sent to 


the packet of materials dealing with the Coun- 
cil’s entire agenda which were sent from head- 
quarters just before the opening of this con- 
ference, 

The committee hopes that from these two 
mailings each Councilor has with him at least 
one copy of the committee’s April report. As a 
result of divisional recommendations and the 
the 
committee is now prepared to offer to the 


final deliberations yesterday afternoon, 
Council an amended report. The amendments 
have been placed upon your desks today and 
these amendments, taken together with the 
report of April 10, constitute the recommenda- 
tions which the committee presents to the 
Council today for action. 

The April report consisted of eleven recom- 
mendations and proposed field of responsibil- 
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ity statements for eleven divisions, I shall now 
present the report, as amended, for adoption 
by the Council. 

number that the 
Council approve the Guide Statement on Divi- 


Recommendation one 


sions——~is confirmed and presented to the 
Council for approval. 


GUIDE STATEMENT ON DIVISIONS 


Duality of interest in types of libraries as 
institutions and in types of library work as 
professional activities is inherent in librarian- 
ship and consequently in the organization of 
the American Library Association. The ALA 
organization is by nature a two-dimensional 
pattern of overlapping interests. 

For organizational purposes, however, it is 
necessary to define fields of responsibility, as 


distinct from fields of interest, that pertain ex- 
clusively to type of library or type of activity. 
Toward this end, it is recognized that type-of- 


library divisions are focussed upon planning 
in and evaluation of the whole library as an 
institution and upon the synthesis of all func- 
tions as they contribute to the improvement 
and extension of the services of the library. It 
is further recognized that the type-of-activity 
divisions are focussed upon the study and de- 
velopment of such functions as reference, cata- 
loging, personnel administration, etc., as they 
apply to all types of libraries. It is upon the 
basis of this distinction that exclusive fields 
of divisional responsibility are to be defined. 
The duality of interest continues to find ex- 
pression in the fact that individual members 
may hold membership in one or more of each 
type of division. 


Type-or-Liprary Divisions are interested in 
the general improvement and extension of 
service to the clientele and agencies served. 


Each division has specific responsibility for: 


1. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the type of library as a total institution 
Evaluation and establishment of standards 
in its field 
Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
library represented 
Representation and interpretation of its 

type of library in contacts outside the pro- 

fession 


Stimulation of the development of librari- 
ans engaged in its type of library, and 
stimulation of participation by members in 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions 

Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its 
type of library when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council. 


Type-or-Activiry Divisions are interested in 
the improvement and extension of their func- 
tions as represented in all types of libraries. 
Each division has specific responsibility for: 


1. Continuous study and review of the activi- 
ties assigned to the particular division 
Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility 
Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 
Representation and interpretation of its 

type of activity in contacts outside the pro- 

fession 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 

engaged in its type of activity, and stimu- 

lation of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

Planning and development of programs of 

study and research for the type of activity 

for the total profession. 


that the Li- 
and the Li- 
brary Education Division be merged into one 
and that this 
submitted to the two divisions for study—is 


Recommendation number two 


brary Administration Division 


division recommendation be 
withdrawn from the special committee’s rec- 
ommendations.' 
Recommendation number three—that the 
functions intended for the Spec talized Li- 
braries Division be placed in the Association 
of College and Research Libraries is con- 
firmed and presented to the Council for ap- 
proval, 
that the 


Trustees 


four 
Association of Library 


Recommendation number 


{merican 
remain in the Public Libraries Division as a 


section—is confirmed and presented to the 


Council for approval. 


'The recommendation had been submitted to the 


two divisions for study and was withdrawn at the 


June 25 meeting of the special committee on represen 
Division 


tation from the Library Education 
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Recommendation number five—that the re- 
sponsibility for the Notable Books Council be 
transferred from the Public Libraries Division 
to the Adult Services Division, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1958 
the Council for approval. 


is confirmed and presented to 


A special problem exists concerning the 
proposed Division of Subject Specialists. The 
Organizing Committee appointed for the Spe- 
cialized Libraries Division and the members of 
that division in attendance at the 1957 Mid- 
winter Meeting recommended to the Com- 
mittee on Organization that instead of a Spe- 
cialized Libraries Division there be a Division 


of Subject Specialists. The Committee on Or- 


ganization made no recommendation on this in 
its report prepared for the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, suggesting to the Organizing Committee 
that it continue study and complete its rec- 
ommendations by the Kansas City Conference. 
The special committee recognizes, as did the 
organizing committee, that the proposal for 
a Division of Subject Specialists introduces a 
third dimension into the approved divisional 
structure. Since provision presently exists for 
divisions by type-of-library and type-of-activ- 
ity only, the Committee feels it cannot recom- 
this 
recommendation 


mend establishment of this division at 


time, and proposes, as its 
number six, that the place of subject specialists 
in the divisional structure be considered at a 
later date. This recommendation is confirmed 
and presented to the Council for approval. 
Recommendation number seven is amended 
to read as follows and is presented to the 
Council for approval: That the Council estab- 
lish the following twelve divisions with con- 
firmed or amended fields of responsibility as 


given in Appendix A.’ 


rYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


Association of School Librarians 
Research Li 


American 


Association of College and 
braries 

Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 


Public 


State Library Agencies Division 


Libraries Division 


* The 


( leven 


than 


withdrawal of 


twelve rather 


The 


made this 


amendment was that 
divisions be approved 


recommendation number two change 


necessary 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division (previously identified 
as Adult Education Division) 

Children’s Library Association 

Library Administration Division 

Library Education Division 

Reference Services Division 

Resources and Technical Services Division 

Young Adult Services Division (previously 
Association of Young People’s Librarians) 


confirmed 
and presented to the Council for approval: 
That the Guide Statement on Divisions be re- 
ferred to the ALA Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws with instructions to bring the 


Recommendation number ten is 


necessary changes in the ALA Constitution 
and Bylaws before the Council at the Kan- 
sas City Conference, informing the special 
committee prior to the conference of the 
changes to be proposed. 

In addition to the Council action proposed 
for the before-enumerated recommendations, 
the committee recommends that the following 
recommendations in the report be accepted by 
the Council and referred to the divisions for 
their further consideration but with no direc- 
tives from the Council for action: 

Recommendation number eight: That the 
{dult Division, the Young Adult 
Services Division, the Children’s Library As- 


Services 


sociation, and the Reference Services Division 
establish a high level inter-divisional commit- 
tee in recognition of a community of interest 
and to provide necessary and desirable coor- 
dination. 


That all 


type-of-library divisions use the word “As- 


Recommendation number nine: 


sociation” in their formal name, to be fol- 


Committee on 
the March 


The Committee on 


directive was sent to the 


Bylaws at the end of 


This 
Constitution and 
meeting of the special committee 
Constitution and Bylaws submitted amendments re 
flecting this directive to the special committee at its 


) 


June 25 meeting. The special committee approved 


of the amendments to Council with its 
recommendation for The 
Constitution and Bylaws presented these amendments 


following adoption of the 


transmittal 
adoption Committee on 
to Council immediately 


report of the special committee, Council voted its 
approval and directed that membership ratification 
be sought at the Midwinter Meeting. The text of 
the proposed amendments will be printed in the 


ALA Bulletin before the Midwinter Meeting. 
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lowed in each case by the words “A Division 
of the American Library Association” and that 
the word “Division” be used only in the for- 
mal name of type-of-activity divisions. 
Recommendation number eleven: That the 
divisions of ALA use the ALA Constitution 
and Bylaws as their basic document and pre- 
pare only bylaws for the operation of the 


divisions. 
* . a 7 ” 


In adopting these final recommendations at 
its meeting on June 25, the special commit- 
tee took careful cognizance of certain points 
and reservations believed by the divisions to 
be in need of further study and clarification. 
Feeling that the recommendations upon which 
it agreed and which you have just received 
constitute a major fulfillment of its charge, 
the special committee decided that the mat- 
ters in need of further study and clarification 
should, through the minutes of its meeting, be 
referred to the ALA Committee on Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Special 
Committee on Reorganization and as a mem- 
ber of Council, I move the adoption of this 


report and the discharge of the Special Com- 


mittee on Reorganization. 
BENJAMIN E, POWELL, chairman 
ALA Special Committee on Reorganization 


MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON REORGANIZATION 


BENJAMIN E, PoweLt, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, Chairman (Executive 
Board) 

Haroip F, BricHaM, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis (Executive Board) 

Davin H. Ciirr, ALA Headquarters (Execu- 
tive Board) 

FLoreNce S. Craic, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland (ASD) 

Benjamin Custer, Library of 
Washington, D.C. (RTSD) 

Joun Eastiick, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado (PLD) 

Mrs. Loteta D. Fyan, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing (SLAD) 

Cuaries F. Gosnett, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany (Executive Board) 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia (Executive Board) 


Congress, 
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Ruta W. Grecory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois (Executive Board) 

MARGARET HANNIGAN, Patients’ Library, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Maryland 
(AHIL) 

VirciniA HaviLANp, Public Library, Boston 
(COO) 

Frank N, Jones, University Library, Ohio 
University, Athens (COO) 

Maxine LaBounty, Public Library of the 
District Washington, D.C. 
(CLA) 

Lowell A. Martin, School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick (LED) 

Foster E. Monrnarpt, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. (COO) 

Lucite M. Morscn, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (COO Executive 
Board) 

ExvizapetH Nespitt, Library School, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Board) 

Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. Louis 
(Executive Board) 

Joun S. Ricwarps, Public Library, Seattle 
(COO and Executive Board) 

Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland 
(YASD and Executive Board) 

Rut Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit (COO) 
RutH SCHONEMAN, Ryerson and Burnham Li- 
braries, Art Institute of Chicago (SLD) 
Ricnarp B. Seacock, Public Library, Kansas 

City, Mo, (Executive Board) 

Ropert W. Severance, National Library of 
Medicine, Washington, D.C. (COO 
ACRL) 

Raupu R. Suaw, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. (COO and Executive Board) 

Louis Suores, Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee (RSD) 

RayNnarRp Coe Swank, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford, California (Executive 
Board) 

Haro_p W. Tucker, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, New York (COO) 

Ratpn A, Utvewinc, Public Library, Detroit 
(LAD) 

EvizaBeTH O. WILLIAMS, Supervisor, Library 
Section, Board of Education, Los Angeles 


(AASL) 


of Columbia, 


and 


and 
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Appendix: Fields of Responsibility of ALA Divisions 


TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS‘ 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians is interested in the general improvement 
and extension of library services for children 
and young people. AASL has specific respon- 
sibility for- 


1. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the improvement and extension of li- 
brary services in elementary and secondary 
schools as a means of strengthening the 
educational program 
Stimulation of continuous study and re- 
search to improve standards and procedures 
in the school library field and to establish 
criteria of evaluation 
Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the American Library Association in areas 
of mutual concern 
Representation and interpretation of the 
need for and function of school libraries 
to other educational and lay groups 
Stimulation of professional growth, improve- 
ment of the status of school librarians, and 
encouragement of participation by members 
in appropriate type-of-activity divisions 
Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in the 
school library when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Coun- 
cil 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 

LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher edu- 
cation (of those institutions supporting formal 
education above the secondary school level), 
independent research libraries, and special- 
ized libraries. ACRL has specific responsibil- 
ity for— 


1. Planning of programs of study and service 
for college and university, research, and 
specialized libraries 


*The special committee further recommended that 
the Committee on Organization give priority con 
sideration to problems dealing with representation 
and selection, interpretation, and promotion of ma 
terials that meet the curricular needs of the schools 
These problems were presented in AASL’s report to 
the special committee, 


2. Establishment and evaluation of standards 
in appropriate fields 

Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA as they relate to college and univer- 
sity, research, and specialized libraries 
Representation and interpretation of college 
and university, research, and specialized li- 
braries in contacts within and outside the 
profession through appropriate publications 
and other activities® 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 
and librarianship in college and university, 
research, and specialized libraries and stim- 
ulation of the participation of its members 
and in appropriate type-of-activity divisions 
Conduct of activities and projects for the 
improvement and extension of service in 
college and university, research, and spe- 
cialized libraries when such activities and 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of- 
activity divisions, after specific approval by 
the ALA Council 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 


LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries represents libraries which serve pa- 
tients, medical, nursing, and other professional 
staffs in hospitals, and inmates or residents 
and professional staffs in institutions. These 
libraries are an integral part of the care pro- 
grams provided by hospitals and institutions. 
AHIL has specific responsibility for 


1. Planning of programs of study and services 
for improving hospital and institution li- 
braries 
Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of 
standards for these libraries 
Synthesis of the activities of units within 
ALA that have a bearing on hospital and 
institution libraries 
Representation and interpretation of hospi- 
tal libraries to medical and allied profes- 
sional agencies, and institution libraries to 
professional groups connected with prisons, 
state training schools, and other institutions 
Stimulation of the professional growth of 
hospital and institution librarians and their 


* The phrase “through appropriate publications and 
other activities” was added at the June 25 meeting 
of the special committee on representation 


ACRL 


from 
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participation in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions 

The conduct of activities and projects for 
improvement and extension of service in 
hospital and institution libraries when such 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of 
activity divisions, after specific approval by 


the ALA Council 


PUBLIC 
The Public 


the general improvement and expansion of 


LIBRARIES DIVISION 


Libraries Division is interested in 


public library services to all ages in various 
types of communities. PLD has specific re- 
sponsibility for 


1. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the public library as a total institution 
Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of 
standards in the public library field 
Review of and bringing together the activi 
ties of all units within the ALA that have 
a bearing on public library service 
Representation and interpretation of public 
libraries in contacts outside the profession 
Stimulation of the development of public 
librarians and trustees, and stimulation of 
participation by PLD members in appropri 
ate type-of-activity divisions 
Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and expansion of service in this 
type of library, when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 

The State Library Agencies Division is respon- 

sible for the functions of the ALA pertaining to 

all library services performed on a provincial, 
state or territorial level, including the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. SLAD has specific 


responsibility for 


1. Planning of studies of provincial, state on 


territorial libraries as institutions 


Establishment and evaluation of standards 
for this type of library 

Synthesis of the 
the ALA that have a bearing on this type 
of library 


Representation and 


activities of units within 


interpretation of the 
role, functions and services of provincial, 
state and territorial libraries within and 
outside the profession 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 


engaged in this type of library and stimu- 


lation of their participation in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions 

Conduct of activities for the improvement 
and extension of provincial, state and terri 
torial libraries when such projects are be 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational and cultural 
development for adults. ASD has specific re- 
sponsibility for 


1. Continuous study and review of the a 
tivities assigned to the division 

Conduct of activities and projects within 
its areas of responsibility 

Synthesis of the activities of all units with 
in ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 

Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profes 
sion 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and -stimu 
lation of participation by members ‘in ap 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity 


for the total profession 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION® 


The Children’s Library 


ested in the improvement and extension of 


Association is inter- 
library service to children in all types of li- 
braries. 


The Children’s Library Association is re- 


sponsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and non-book library materials for and 


the improvement of techniques of library 
services to children (from preschool through 


eighth grade or junior high school age). 


*The following changes were made at the June 25 


of the special committee: 1) The word 
“library” was added to the first paragraph. 2) The 
second paragraph originally read: “The Children’s 
Library Association is responsible for the evaluation 
and selection of materials for and the improvement of 
techniques of services to children.” 3) No. 4 origi 


adults”; the 


meeting 


nally read “other interested word 


“interested” was deleted. 
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CLA has specific responsibility for- 


1. Continuous study and critical review of the 
activities assigned to the division 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of 
projects within its areas of responsibility 
Cooperation with all units of ALA whose 
interests and activities have a relationship 
to library service to children 
Interpretation of library materials for chil- 
dren and of methods of using such ma- 
terials with children, to parents, teachers, 
and other adults, and representation of the 
librarian’s concern for the production and 
effective use of good children’s books to 
groups outside the profession 
Stimulation of the professional growth of 
its members and encouragement of their 
participation in‘ appropriate type-of-library 
divisions 
Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in the area of selection 
and use of library materials for children 
for the total profession 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is inter- 
ested in the general improvement and de- 
velopment of all aspects of library administra- 
tion, at all levels of administration in libraries, 
and for all types and sizes of libraries. 

The Library Administration Division is 
responsible for library administration in gen- 
eral, personnel administration, in-service train- 
ing and recruiting, financial administration, 
buildings and equipment, public relations, li- 
brary organization, as well as governmental 
relations and relations with library govern- 
ing bodies. 

LAD has specific responsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division and of the chang- 
ing developments in those activities 
Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility and stimulation of 
the development of these activities in li 
braries 
Synthesis of the activities of all units with- 
in ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 
Representation and interpretation of these 
activities of libraries in contacts outside 

the profession 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 


engaged in its type of activity and stimula- 


tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in these areas of ac- 
tivity for the total profession 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific 
responsibility for 


1. Continuous study and review of changing 
needs for library education, development of 
educational programs, and continuing edu- 
cation of library personnel 
Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility 
Synthesis of the consideration by library 
educators and practicing librarians of edu- 
cation for librarianship 
Representation and interpretation of library 
education in contact with other educational 
groups 
Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimula- 
tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 
Planning and development of programs of 
study and research which will improve and 
extend library education for the total pro- 
fession 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
The Reference Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of informa- 
tional, bibliographical, and research activities 
in all types of libraries, at all levels and in 
their 
production, listing, and evaluation; inquiries 
their identification, classifica- 
tion, and appraisal; indexes and indexing— 


every subject field: reference materials 
and inquirers 


their extension and improvement; bibliogra- 
phies and bibliographic method—their place 
and development in scholarly investigations. 


RSD has specific responsibility for 


1. Continuous study and review of reference 
performance in the different types of li- 
braries 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and 


projects in reference services’ 


No. 2 originally read: “Conduct and sponsorship 
of research and service projects that will demonstrate 
effective reference activity under a variety of library 
The changes were made at the June 


25 meeting of the special committee. 


a - 
conditions 
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Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of 
libraries so as to produce a unified pro- 
fessional concept of the reference function 
Representation and interpretation of refer- 
ence services both within and without the 
library profession 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in reference services to more dis- 
tinguished performance, and stimulation of 
librarians engaged in reference services to 
participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions 

Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in reference services for 
the total profession 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion is responsible for the following activities: 
acquisition, identification, cataloging, classi- 
fication, and preservation of library materials ; 
and the development and coordination of the 
country’s library resources. RTSD has specific 
responsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division 
Conduct of activities and projects within 
its areas of responsibility 
Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 
Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profes 
sion 
Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimula 
tion of participation by members in ap 
propriate type-of-library divisions 
Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity 
for the total profession 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION® 


The Young Adult Services Division is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of 
service to young people in all types of li 
braries. 

The Young Adult Services Division is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and non-book materials and the inter- 


* The name of this division was changed by Council 


on request of the Division from Association of Young 
People’s Librarians to Young Adult Services Division. 
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pretation and use of materials for the teen- 
age and young adults. 
YASD has specific responsibility for 
1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division 
Planning of special services and programs 
for this group 
Synthesis of the activities of all units with- 
in the ALA that have a bearing on the type 
of activity represented 
Representation, interpretation and promo- 
with 
serving agencies in furthering activities for 


tion of mutual cooperation youth- 
the welfare of young people; and further- 
ance of the interests of the teen-age and 
young adults with publishers 

Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity and the stimu 
lation of participation in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions 

Planning and development of programs of 
study and work with young 


adults for the total profession. 


research for 


Remember to location of ALA 
Headquarters. Ballot is in last issue of 


this magazine. 


vote on 
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BOOK LIFTS 
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electrical and hand operated dumb 
waiters for hotels, restaurants, clubs 
banks, libraries, warehouses, factories 
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[ the partially blind... 
the full pleasures of reading! 
& 


THE 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
mer library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read —letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness .. . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this cogematy to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
mation at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
below. 


RS re 
Dept. °/169 


(] Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 


Name 
Title 
Address 


City Zone Stote 
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es the new || MERICANA 
stand out ? 





These outstanding characteristics bring The Americana to a new pinnacle of efficiency 


and beauty, making it the fastest-selling edition in 128 years of distinguished 
reference book publishing: 


% Continuous revision, resulting this year in the finest edition in Americana history 

% Impeccable authority, making The Americana a marvel of accuracy, readability and timelines 

% Thousands of new articles and thousands of new pictures, giving you more thorough coverage and more colorful pages 
*% Larger type on a larger, whiter page, printed from entirely new plates by a new printing process 


%*% A new modern binding, completely redesigned in handsome red and black and gold 


The Encyclopedia 


The 1957 Americ c / 7 : 
ae | MERICANA 
10 volumes ¢ 26,000 pages e 59,000 articles ¢ 11,500 illus dl 4 ? J 4 i 7 


trations ¢ 44,000 cross references ¢ 280,000 index entries 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


OAmericana Corporation 


21,000 pages completely revised in the last six years 





STEPHEN M. PRONKO 


by Paxton P. Price 


Mr. Price is librarian of the Missouri State 
Library. 


Steve Pronko had always hoped that Heaven 
would include a good library. An extensive 
personal book collection was an essential tool 
in his life as a Christian in the St. Louis area 
and in his work as a Congregational minister 
in Brentwood, He used books to keep himself 
they 
maintained his unusual ability to influence the 
lives of those who sought his help in times of 


continually refreshed and_ inspired; 


crisis. 

Many of Steve’s books, loaned to church 
parishoners, friends, and strangers who were 
recommended to seek his counsel, often be- 
came permanent gifts; his craving for knowl- 
edge about man and society, required by his 
ever-spreading reputation as a wise counselor, 
led him to become one of the Brentwood Public 
Library's heaviest borrowers, After his ap- 
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pointment to the library’s board of directors 
his prominence in library matters became 
quickly established. He personally started the 
library’s program of book reviews and special 
services to children. He took up the task of 


The Reverend Stephen M. Pronko’s citation 
was awarded: “For dynamic leadership given 
the Missouri Library Association as its first 
trustee president; for inspiring stimulation 
of trustees to assume their rightful part in 
local, state and national library affairs; and 
for serving as an example of the effective 
trustee on the local library board. 


public library trusteeship with the conviction 
that the library’s social purpose and mission 
were mere enlargements of his own purpose 
and mission. His personal experience had 


(Continued on page 692) 
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J. N. HEISKELL 


by Harry S. Ashmore 


Mr. Ashmore is executive editor of the 


Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock. 


At 84, John Netherland Heiskell has lately 
been spending a good deal of time and energy 
in smokefilled rooms talking to politicians. 

It is an activity he rarely engages in, and 
then only for what he regards as a good 
cause, The cause in this instance is one that 
has occupied him through much of his long 
life—the Little Rock Public Library. 

The present issue is City Council approval 
of the details of a $1,295,000 bond issue for 
the institution that has served the city since 
it was established with a Carnegie grant in 
1906. The bond issue already has been ap- 
proved by a substantial popular vote, largely 
because Heiskell’s Arkansas Gazette went all 
out in an aggressive campaign of support. 

This was no new activity for the Gazette, 
of which Heiskell has been president and edi- 


tor for more than fifty years. The morning 
newspaper, Arkansas’s largest and the oldest 
daily west of the Mississippi, has been in the 
forefront of every drive for state, county and 


Mr. Heiskell’s awarded: “In 
recognition of his constructive work in help- 
ing establish the Little Rock Public Library; 
for his sustained interest as an active Board 
Member of the Little Rock Public Library 
since 1910; for his fruitful efforts in promot- 
ing the welfare of libraries throughout Arkan- 
sas; for his effective support of legislation help- 
ful to the development and maintenance of 
library buildings and facilities; and for his 
wise counsel in connection with library prob- 
lems.” 


citation was 


local tax support for public libraries every- 
where in the state, 





Heiskell could literally be described as the 
father of the Little Rock library. When his 
family purchased the Gazette in 1902 he came 
to Little Rock from Memphis, where he had 
already carved out a successful journalistic 
career, He was appalled to discover that the 
growing city had no public library; there 
had been several earlier ventures on a private 
basis but all had failed. One of the new edi- 
tor’s first public addresses, delivered to the 
ancient Aesthetic Club, a woman’s organiza- 
tion, was entitled, “The Need for a Public 
Library in Little Rock.” 

Heiskell 


through his newspaper to meet the need 


went to work in person and 
and 
in 1906 the Carnegie grant was made. It was 
necessary, however, to raise funds locally for 
purchase of a downtown site. The editor was 
in the forefront with a personal contribution 
and called on his friends for financial support. 

He was appointed a member of the library’s 
first board of trustees, and has served con- 
tinuously since. President of the board since 
1950, he has actively represented the library 
over the years during which it has been con- 
verted into a tax-supported agency of the City 
of Little Rock, 

“The library really was put on its feet when 
we put over an amendment to the state con- 
stitution in 1940 authorizing cities to levy 
a millage tax on property for direct support of 
libraries,” he recalls. The Gazette led the bat- 
tle for that one, too, and later for adoption 
of another amendment which provided county 
taxes to support a growing statewide system 
of rural libraries. 

The present city bond issue will provide for 
the virtual rebuilding of the present cramped 
building—-which houses a collection that has 
grown from 2000 volumes to about 175,000. 
The handsome modern structure will actually 
encompass the present building, which in- 
cludes the original Carnegie section and an 
addition at the rear built in the days of WPA 
grants, 

In addition to his continuing interest in 


the public collection of books, Heiskell has 


built a major private library of his own. For 


more than fifty years he has searched the rare 
book market for publications dealing with the 
history of his adopted state, and today his 
invaluable collection is reputed to be the most 
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complete source of Arkansiana available any- 
where. 

Heiskell plans to donate his collection to 
the Little Rock library when the expanded 
new plant is capable of housing it adequately. 
He has 


scholars who have sought him out, but he is 


always made it available to the 
anxious to see the books and allied materials 
put to wider public use. 

The soft-spoken Heiskell, a native of Ten- 
nessee, prefers the role of detached observer 
of the political scene, although he once served 
briefly as an appointee to the United States 
Senate. Only the few causes -that interest him 
deeply prompt him to move personally into 
the political lists. The public library has been 
chief among these, although he also earned 
the title of father of city planning and zon- 
ing in Little Rock and served as chairman 
of the original Planning Commission. 

“T’ll be satisfied when | see the new library 
building completed,” he says. And, although 
be the last to admit it, the 
building will be in a real sense a monument 


he would new 


to the man whose proud possession is the 
Little Rock Public 


one—the first ever issued. 


Library’s card number 


STEPHEN M. PRONKO 


fitted him with the understanding of his role 
as a trustee with the knowledge of fhe poten- 
tial usefulness a public library has for its 
community. He as a trustee, and it as an 
agency, had a mission of service. He sought 
to spread beyond his own board his belief 
that trustees play an indispensable role in the 
total scheme of making the library a vital 
force in community life. His success in getting 
this concept accepted throughout the state 
identified him as the logical leader of the 
Missouri Library Association, which must 
have the full support and participation of all 
who are directly responsible for libraries if 
it is to achieve its purposes. The MLA never 
had been led by a trustee. 

This crusade was a personal challenge Steve 
accepted and executed often to the extent of 
spending his own personal funds. His devo- 
tion to the task also cost him valuable time 
out of an already crowded professional and 
public life. He traveled to speak at district 
October 
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meetings of trustees. His challenging talks to 
these gatherings of colleagues inspired each 
trustee to seize the initiative in making cer- 
tain that his library lived up to its purpose. 
He appealed to everyone’s innate desire to be 
a contributing partner in a successful pro- 
gram. He warred against people “vegetating.” 
The ministry was the natural vocation for 
Steve. His strongly Greek-orthodox Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mining family had taught him from 
childhood that he was expected to practice it, 
and he could not escape the conviction that 
no other existence except in the ministry was 
possible for him. To him the ministry was 
the origin of such Christian expressions as 
hospitals, schools, and youth organizations. 
Love and charity were his highest ideals. His 
mind had been trained to believe that man’s 
problems could be solved only by Christian 
living. 
family’s home- 


So Steve returned to his 


land and entered ministerial training in 


Russia at the Kharkov Theological Seminary 
in 1915. But the tremendous upheaval occa- 
sioned by the Russian Revolution) resulted 


three years later in his escape through Siberia 


and Shanghai. Underneath the juvenile dis- 
illusionment resulting from this experience 
faith in 
life and this led him into a career of service 
with the YMCA. Maturity and experience re- 
newed his conviction that the ministry offered 


remained his unshakable Christian 


better opportunity to concentrate his work 
upon the quality of Christian character. This 
led to ordination in 1939. 

Steve served as the spiritual leader of only 
one church, but that church grew under his 
guidance for nearly twenty years from a weak 
nucleus to one of the largest and strongest 
community forces in the area. 

As he 


expression he understood each individual need 


considered education a Christian 
for it to achieve self-realization. He therefore 
devoted his ministry to the establishment and 
construction of a church nursery school. He 
had started an extension of this objective by 
creating a move, soon to be accomplished, 
for a youth hall. The church community has 
named it after Steve. 

friends or 


already 
People in trouble strangers, 
turned to him for help with their problems. 


Assistance to them frequently involved per- 


sonal fortune or inconvenience, both of which 
he gladly gave and then concealed. Finding 
jobs for desperate people he considered a 
duty. Being the cause for getting juveniles to 
start a college education was a primary goal 
for him although he sometimes had to furnish 
finances. His 
lead individuals 
that 
leased their undeveloped creative talents and 


successful 
chal- 


simultaneously re 


the necessary most 


method was to into 


lenging endeavors 
thereby lost to their own problems. A short 
and rare vacation to another city was the 
occasion for Steve and his wife to telephone 
greetings to resident friends. But he learned 
from the call that they were suffering serious 
marital troubles which were leading to per- 
manent disaster. Thereupon, he converted the 
entire intended vacation time to the task of 
reconciling the couple. 

Steve’s reputation and influence reached 
far beyond his residence community, This in- 
fluence is permanently recorded in the Journal 
of the Missouri Senate for May 13, 1957: 


Wuereas, the members of the Senate have 
learned with deep regret of the death of the 
Reverend Stephen M. Pronko, minister of Brent- 
wood Congregational Church of Brentwood, St. 
Louis County; and 

Wuereas, Reverend Pronko served this church 
with distinction and honor for eighteen years, 
starting with a membership of about thirty and 
building it to one of the largest congregations 
in the area; and 

Wuereas, Reverend Pronko has been nation- 
ally and 
standing leader in YMCA and youth work; and 

WHEREAS, Pronko is nationally 
known for his contributions and leadership in 


internationally acclaimed as an out 


Reverend 


library work; and 

Wuereas, the of St. Louis, the St 
Louis Metropolitan Area and the State of Mis 
the death of Reverend Pronko, 
lost one of its most outstanding, able and revered 


County 


souri, have in 
citizens, whose life will ever serve as an inspira- 
tion for future generations; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty 
ninth General Assembly that their sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy be extended to the widow and 
family of Reverend Pronko. 


Urs. Ludwell 
ALA’s citation. 


Pronko personally accepted 
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THE PREFERENCE IN REFERENCE 


DESIGNED BY LIBRARIANS FOR LIBRARY 
USE ... AND LIBRARIANS KEEP IT 
D) UP-TO-DATE WITH CONTINUOUS REVISION 


Yes, Collier's Encyclopedia is the “preference Collier's Encyclopedia Continuous Revision 
in reference” in the library and school field Program which is the most extensive in the 
bec ause librarians have had a hand in its encyclopedia fie ld 

creation and editing right from the start. A li 

brarian is a member of the resident board of Chis Librarian-Publisher cooperation accounts 
editors, another plans and edits the bibliog for the constant, and ever increasing use of 
raphies, A third librarian acts as consultant on — Collier's Encye lopedia in libraries and schools 
young peoples’ material , a fourth advises throughout the world . . . because librarians 
on the index ind many more librarians are quick to appreciate that “If it’s new, if it’s 
have written articles appropriate to their spe important to their patrons, it’s in Collier’s En 
cial qualification: Librarians are the key to the cyclopedia.” 
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20 VOLUMES 

10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

400,000 ENTRY COMPREHENSIVE 
INDEX 

EXCLUSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES LIST 10,000 
SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE SOURCES 

126 MAPS IN FULL COLOR 

DE LUXE LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING 


Recommended by Subsc ription Books Committee 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 7 ree 


GREAT ADVENTURE 


? P BOOKLET 
ibrary mwiston Designed to interest and intrigue 


everyone with fascinating questions 
and answers taken right from Col- 


Cc oO L L i E = ’ S E N ¢ y ¢ L Oo P E D i A lier’s Encyclopedia articles. Beauti- 


fully illustrated in full color 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. throughout. Write for your copy 


\ today. j 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY V 


PROGRAMING AND SCHEDULING 
SCHOOL BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


by Miriam M. Edson 


Miss Edson is head of the School Bookmobile 
Department, Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio. 


A check of thirty Ohio libraries which have 
bookmobiles reveals that more than 25 per 
cent of their total registered borrowers are 
children using bookmobile service. A slightly 
higher percentage of boys and girls are book- 
mobile borrowers in the total registration for 
the Lucas County Library. This library, which 
serves a population of 110,000, reaches the 
children in its area through the headquarters 
library, twelve small branches and four book- 
mobiles. Three of the bookmobiles serve 37 
schools, with an enrollment of close to 15,000, 
on a three-week schedule. 

The Lucas County Library administration 
believes that the bookmobile should offer the 
same standards of service as the walk-in li- 


brary. It should provide a happy library ex- 
perience for every child. It should bring to 
him the know-how for his hobbies and special 
interests. It should provide for his recreational 
and emotional needs in the world of books, It 
should bring to the teacher materials to en- 
rich his curriculum and to help stimulate the 
interests of the children in his classroom. 

It is impossible in many county libraries to 
have walk-in library service for people living 
in widely scattered areas. Children attending 
small rural schools or even larger consoli- 
dated schools seldom live in communities that 
have a public library. Often there is no school 
library; if there is, it is seldom adequate to 
meet the curriculum needs of the teacher as 
well as the varied interests of the child. 

A bookmobile with a live book collection 
and an imaginative librarian can provide iso- 
lated areas with library service as good, if 
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than the small branch with an 
inadequate staff and book collection. 


The bookmobile staff should have the best 


personnel available. The head of its service to 


not better, 


schools should be a professional librarian. If 
the system is large enough to have one or more 
him, and if professional 


librarians under 


people aren't available, former teachers who 


have a feeling for books and children make 
They 


of teaching, understand curriculum needs, and 


excellent workers. know the language 
speak with confidence on the use of unit ma- 
terials, If 


people with some college background, es pec I- 


teachers are not available, young 
ally if they have had courses in education and 
in children’s literature, make good assistants 
in the bookmobile department. It should be 
kept in mind that the bookmobile works with 
teachers who are professional people altempt- 
ing to do a professional job in educating the 
child. The library has an obligation to give 
its assistance in a professional manner. 

Since the book collection is to be covered 
in a later article, suffice it to say here that, in 
general, the collection covers the curriculum 
needs, but emphasis is placed on the recrea- 
individual interests of the bor- 


tional and 


rower—-his hobbies, his special subject inter- 


ests, etc, 


A BOOKMOBILE FOR EACH ACE GROUP 


An experiment in restocking the three book- 
mobiles according to age group proved quite 
successful during the past school year. While 
each bookmobile carried some books for all 
ages, one concentrated on the first six grades, 
another on the first eight grades, and the 
third specialized in junior and senior high 
reading. Insofar as scheduling 


school per- 


mitted, those schools which had overlapping 

grades in this arrangement were visited by the 
different 

2 


many schools in the county now have the 6-3-3 


proper bookmobile on days. since 
plan and many others are large enough to 
there 


was less duplic ation of driving time than was 


necessitate more than one day’s service 


expected, This grading of the book collection 
bookmobile to 
variety of material for the grades served. It 


enables each carry a wider 


also allows the librarian to become more 


adept in using the literature for each age 


group. 
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The librarians prefer not to serve the first 
and second grades directly, since the time can 
be more effectively spent with the older chil- 
dren. Overseeing the book selection of children 
of these ages and guiding them through the 
necessary routines becomes too time consum- 
ing for a crowded bookmobile schedule. In- 
stead, these grades are served by a classroom 


books 


which are changed each semester, The teachers 


collection of readers and very easy 
are urged to supplement these collections with 
picture books carried especially for this use. 

Direct third grade. 


This gives the borrowers the opportunity to 


service begins at the 
have the help of a person who is familiar with 
their books and who can give reading guid- 
ance. It also gives the individual the chance 
to browse and select his own books, Requests 
for titles or 
at the time are given consideration. All sub- 


material not on the bookmobile 


ject requests are filled and delivered at the 
next visit, but requests for ephemeral fiction 
titles are not encouraged. 

Satisfying the individual is the area from 
which librarians get the incentive to 
with the 


many 
stay job when details seem to over- 
whelm The feeling of satisfaction is 
immeasurable when one goes to the county 
fair and sees the pig which he helped to 
attends the Boy Scout 


jamboree and sees “his electronics boy” op- 


raise, or when one 
erating the ham radio set which he helped to 
build through books. 


Requests may spill over into a community 


project for the library. This year one librarian 


members of a Scout 


worked Girl 
troop to help them earn their library merit 


badge. The girls worked on the bookmobile 


with the 


during the lunch hours that it was in their 
vicinity, visited headquarters to be introduced 
to a catalog and the “Readers’ Guide,” and 
were given talks on folklore and the techniques 
of story telling by members of the headquar- 
ters staff. 

The bookmobile librarians are too busy to 
conduct many special activities for their bor- 
rowers. They depend upon the professional 
staff at headquarters to supply the “whipped 


cream” for their program. 


STORY HOURS IN THE CLASSROOM 


In an annual visit to each grade school, the 
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director of work with children tells folk tales 
and stories from such authors as Kipling and 
Sandburg to the first six grades. In the seventh 
and eighth grades she introduces such authors 
as Clemens and Stevenson. She chooses inter- 
esting events from their lives and briefly dis- 
cusses their books and concludes with a story 


from their writings. Or she may discuss areas 


folk 


of reading interest such as American 
heroes. 
Principals and teachers are enthusiastic 
about this method of introducing literature to 
children. It 


the school schedule, but the librarian is al- 


may mean some rearranging of 
lowed the time needed to present her program 

from ten to twenty minutes for the stories 
and as much as thirty or forty minutes for a 
talk. 

The children look forward to the visit of 
“the story lady,” as they call her. They express 
their appreciation in numerous ways. One 
starry-eyed group breathed, “Do it again!” as 
“Millions of Cats.”” When she 


allows the older children a choice of stories, 


she finished 
many ask for “Five Chinese Brothers,” which 
she had told them when they were quite small. 
from her 
talks are requested on the bookmobile months 
after she has told the story. 

The director of work with young people 


Sometimes the stories or material 


begins her class visits with the ninth grade to 
learn how teachers are presenting their sub- 
jects. This gives her an insight into the cur- 
riculum of the school and she is able to advise 


the bookmobile book 


and in individual follow-up. She may give 


librarian in selection 
book talks which stimulate recreational read- 
ing or tie in with the curriculum. Time is al- 
lowed during these talks for a short, informal 
chat about what is going on in the various 
library agencies, in an attempt to make the 
students feel a part of the system of library 
These talks 


initiated by the library are now requested by 


service. which were originally 
teachers. The bookmobile librarian is careful 
to follow through by the titles dis- 
cussed in the talks on hand at the next visit 


to the school, 


having 


THE CHILDREN VISIT THE LIBRARY 


An annual trip to the headquarters library is a 
possibility, since county children are trans- 


ported to school and on field trips by bus. If 
the teacher prepares his grade for the visit, 
the children will ask a surprising number of 
intelligent questions as they tour the build- 
ing. The children are delighted to see the 
home of the bookmobile and to have an op- 
portunity to see a more formal library setup 
and how it works. It is also an excellent time 
to tell future citizens where the money comes 
from and something of the overall purpose 
of the library. If there is time, a story may 
be told to the younger children. 

Other 
clude a 


activities at headquarters may in- 
reference project planned by the 
teacher and librarian, or the teacher may wish 
for a period of library instruction. 

In meeting the curriculum needs of the 
teacher, the librarian helps enrich the class- 
room work of the child and aids in stimulat 
ing and widening his reading interests. 

The teacher who exclaimed with surprised 
delight, 
he looked through the supplementary books 


“You must have read my mind,” as 
which the librarian had brought for his use, 
had previously told the librarian about his 
semester's plans. Many teachers are interested 
and cooperative in informing the librarian of 
future projects. Some telephone their requests 
to headquarters in advance of the bookmobile 
visit; or a teacher may have his class, as a 
writing exercise, send the librarian the best 
letter from its group telling what projects 
and reading interests the children are antici- 
pating when the bookmobile comes again. 

For others, not so cooperative, one uses 
every technique at his command in getting, 
following, and even anticipating the teachers’ 
interests. A casual chat with the teacher at 
lunch or while he is on hall duty, or pausing 
a moment at his open door to admire his 
pupils’ work on display, may be as effective 
as a formal interview in revealing ways in 
which the librarian can suggest books for his 
use. 

One librarian set a goal of getting every 
teacher on the bookmobile at least once dur- 
ing the school year. On each bookmobile trip 
an effort was made to see each teacher if only 
for a moment during the day. A cheery greet- 
ing reminded the busy teacher not to forget 
the books he might want for the new unit, to 
read aloud to his class, or for the children with 
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special reading problems. Often a teacher who 
becomes an enthusiastic user of the bookmo- 
bile stimulates others to do likewise. 

For these special classroom needs a teacher 
should be able to borrow up to 25 books for 


a period of six weeks. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Some teachers aid the librarian in special 


service to the child, A teacher may divide his 
that the li- 
brarian can work more effectively with the 


children by reading ability so 


special problems or interests of each small 
bookmobile. An 


group of 


group as it comes to the 


English teacher with a reluctant 
readers invited the bookmobile librarian to 
talk to his books, 


varied interests of the boys and girls. This 
project 


class about covering the 


was instrumental in getting these 
young people to become bookmobile users. 
One universal problem is the child who 
has trouble learning to read, One year a li- 
brarian carried a box of pre-primers, primers 
and very easy story material which was put 
on the low wheel housing when the very slow 
group was due to arrive. When the children 
began to poke into it, (and what child doesn’t 
like poking around in a box) the librarian 
“That's the box.’ I brought the 
books espec ially for They don’t 


much reading in them, but you may have them 


said, ‘fun 


you. have 
if you like.” Through this device the librarian 
was able to get the children to take books on 
their reading level, books whic h were unat 
ceptable to them when offered from the easy 
book shelf. 

One of the teachers keeps the librarian in- 
formed as to whic h of her seventh-grade SCC - 
tions have the slow, problem readers so that 
special attention will be given them when they 
arrive on the bookmobile. This teacher also 
uses a remedial reading list to select books 
for a browsing area in her room, The county 
library staff developed this reading list, which 
many county teachers use. The books selected 
for the list have reader appeal in both sub- 
ject matter and physical makeup. 

Book lists of this type are a reminder to the 
busy teachers of the wealth of material avail- 
able to them. Lists which have been popular 
with Lucas County teachers are: “Every Age 
Has Its Books” 


(titles with which children 
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Aloud Books for 
the Classroom” (wide range of subjects for the 
History from 
Discovery to 1900” (fiction and nonfiction for 


should be familiar); “Read 


first six grades); “American 
grades four through eight); “American His- 
torical Fiction from Colonial Times to 1953” 
(senior high school students) ; “Europe 1500 
to 1950” (history, biography, and fiction for 
junior and senior high school students) ; and 
“Background Books for Students of the Span- 
ish Language.” Shorter lists on a variety of 
subjects are made upon a teacher’s request. 
Once a worth-while list is made, it is produced 
in sufficient quantity so that its use may be 
suggested to other teachers. 

Many different aids can be developed to 
speed the gathering of subject material to fill 
teachers’ requests. One valuable time saver is 
the unit bibliographies on 3 by 5 inch cards 
which the director of work with children de- 
veloped for all agencies working with elemen- 
tary schools. These bibliographies cover unit 
material on such topics as ancient man, circus, 


Eskimos, food, 


Indians, jungles, transportation, and the zoo. 


community workers, deserts, 
Cards for each unit are kept in a separate 
pack filed alphabetically by subject in a box 
bookmobile stack 
worker may use the packs to gather unit ma- 
terial for the librarian to check before load- 


in the area, The clerical 


ing. The busy librarian may check the packs 


for additional suggestions when all of his 
favorite books are in use. 
Good lists, 


tioned above, are kept in the 


those men- 
bookmobile 


stacks as well as on the bookmobile for quick 


workable such as 


reference to subject material. 


SCHEDULES 


A good schedule is essential if a worth-while 
program is to be developed with the school. 
The schedule should be so well planned and 
function so smoothly that it will free the li- 
brarian as much as possible for work with 
the children and teachers. 

Basic considerations in schedule planning 
are: the relationship of the bookmobile de- 
partment to the headquarters library, the size 
and number of schools to be served, time in- 
volved in travel, and the staff available. 

If book ordering, processing and catalog- 
ing, registration of borrowers, overdues and 
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mending are centralized at headquarters, the 
bookmobile staff can give more direct service 
to the patrons. 

If at all possible, pupils from the third 
grade through high school should have direct 
service on a biweekly schedule. However, a 
three-week schedule which allows time for 
teacher contacts and more browsing time for 
the children may be more effective. 

For long-range schedule planning, the li- 
brarian should read the local papers carefully 
for such useful items as new schools in the 
making, changing school districts, special 
school events, and community affairs. 

The county superintendent, or his counter- 
part, is a key person to contact in preparing 
His should be 
able to supply the library with an annual list 


of local 


teachers. He 


the current schedules. office 


superintendents, principals, and 


has available also a calendar 
which includes opening and closing dates, 
vacations, special. days, holidays, and other 
events of the school year. Since this informa- 
district to 


another, it is a valuable aid for the librarian. 


tion may vary from one school 


Each trip should be planned carefully and 
kept 


worst 


efficiently, with driving time elastic 


enough to provide for the winter 
weather. 

To measure a day’s work, 1000 books is the 
limit that clerks and librarians should be asked 
to issue in a school day; 800 is really enough 
for a driver-clerk’s eyes, a clerk’s fingers and 
Another effec- 
tive measure is to allow at least 30 minutes 


40 children. If a school’s 


enrollment exceeds 500, it may require more 


a librarian’s sense of humor. 
for not more than 
than one day’s service. 


the truck to 
have one day off the road for service, minor 


Time should be allowed for 


repairs, etc., in each two- or three-week cycle. 
Friday is an excellent “free” day since schools 
have their special 


ordinarily programs, 


movies, dress rehearsals, and teachers’ con- 
ventions on this day. 

Tentative triweekly schedules for the fol- 
lowing school year are set up in August. The 
librarian discusses the schedule with each 
principal and gives him an opportunity to con- 
sider it in relation to music, gym, movies and 
other special programs in his school. Princi- 


pals are much more cooperative if they are 


happy with the day selected for their book- 
mobile visit. 
When the 


enough copies are mimeographed so that each 


final adjustments are made, 
teacher has one to post in his room. 
Some school officials are thoughtful about 


if the 


emergency closing on a bookmobile day. In 


notifying the library school has an 
slippery, stormy winter weather, however, the 
bookmobile librarian should turn on the radio 
and listen for the “no school announcements.” 
Sometimes these lost trips can be made up 


on the free days. 


ROUTINES 


The daily routines on the bookmobile should 
be kept simple, uniform, and understandable 
to all concerned. The teacher of each class- 
room is given a specific time to send his chil- 
bookmobile, 


bookmobile at a 


dren to the Approximately ten 


children in the time is a 
convenient group to handle. A teacher is asked 
to send ten children when his period comes 
and to send consecutive groups of three o1 
four as this number returns to the classroom. 
Teac hers cooperate and do not send too many 
at once when they see the size of the unit 
and understand bookmobile procedures. 

In order that the librarian may know whom 
to expect and at what hour, a schedule for 
each day should be carried on the bookmo- 
bile. For each period of the day the schedule 
should show the grade number, the teacher's 
name, and the size of the class. If the children 
do not arrive on time, the librarian will check 
to see whether, for instance, a substitute 
teacher is responsible. Such a schedule is 
especially valuable when there is a substitute 
librarian. One never ending problem is that of 
lost books and long outstanding fines, School 
officials are most cooperative in helping the 
staff clear these records. A list of unpaid fines 
and lost books is prepared during Christmas 


Many 


and Easter vacation for each school. 


principals go so far as to hold up grade cards 


until fines are paid and/or lost books re- 


turned, 


STAFF 


Each of the Lucas County Library bookmo- 
biles serving schools carries a staff of three 
driver-clerk, clerk, and librarian. The driver- 
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clerk accepts and cards the returned books; the 
clerk 


charges the books; 


handles registration and fines and 


the librarian verifies the 
carding, looks for mending, shelves the books, 


plays traffic control person, and answers the 


questions of the children pulling at her skirts, 
all at the same time. It can be done! 

It is important that the same staff be as- 
signed to the same schools for a given school 
year. This makes it easier to build a good 
working relationship between the school and 
library personnel, and it centers responsibil- 
ity for service and desk procedures. 

The clerk driver go on 


their assigned bookmobile, but the librarian 


and each run of 
must have time at headquarters to make in- 
telligent preparation for the days on the road. 


bookmobile li- 


brarians have six days out of the three-week 


Currently the Lucas County 
cycle at headquarters, Each bookmobile has 
its own librarian. In addition there are two 


assistants—one full- and one part-time—who 


serve as relief librarians for the bookmobiles. 


SEASONAL WORK AND RECISTRATION 


At holiday 


Easter, the school bookmobile department has 


seasons such as Christmas and 
staff meetings to discuss mutual problems, 
future schedules, ete. 


Another that of fall 


registration. Advance registration of children 


seasonal activity is 
in the third grade and re-registration of those 
in the sixth grade eliminates much confusion 
and enables the child to borrow books at the 
first visit of the bookmobile in September. 

Registration teams of three to five people, 
from the bookmobile and headquarters staffs, 
begin visiting schools the second or third day 
after their opening dates. In addition, they 
secure information about the fall enrollment 
and deliver the first and second grade book 
collections which were prepared during the 
summer months. 

A kit to 


sembled for 


accompany the workers is as- 
aC hool. It 


teacher-enrollment chart 


includes: 1) a 
filled 


in by the pring ipal giving the teachers’ names, 


each 
(a form to be 
grades and class enrollments); 2) copies of 
the regulations governing “teacher loans” (for 
distribution to teachers); 3) a supply of ap- 
plication cards; 4) self-addressed and stamped 


envelopes, in which the teacher returns the 
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application cards signed by the parent; 5) a 
supply of indelible pencils or ball-point pens 
for the use of children: 6) lists of the books 
contained in each classroom collection to ac- 
company the collection. 
Each team has a leader who contacts the 
school personnel, delivers the book collections 
talks briefly to the 


bookmobile service and what it means to sign 


and children about the 
for a library card. The team members give 
individual attention to each child to see that 
the information on his application card is ade- 
quate and can be properly interpreted when 
it reaches headquarters. 

Many requests are received from teachers 
during the visit for special material they wish 
to have delivered at the first bookmobile 
visit. 

With three teams, the classes specified in 
the 37 schools can be registered in three or 
four days. The number of applications signed 
during these visits averages over 2000 pert 
year. 

The staff finds this operation delightful, the 
teams vying with each other in the tales about 
where Johnny gets his mail or where his papa 
works. Perhaps the choice remark came from 
a little girl who, in answering the question 
father’s “He 
doesn’t work. He teaches school.” 

The bookmobile staff constantly stresses the 
use of other 


about her occupation, said, 


library agencies. Lucas County 
teachers visit the headquarters library for a 


books be- 


transporta- 


variety of materials or for 
bookmobile When 


tion is available, students living as far away 


wider 
tween trips. 
as five to twelve miles come to headquarters 
for school assignments or for books for their 
special reading interests. 

in libraries 
bookmobile 


service. The librarians are often requested to 


School administrators’ interest 


have been stimulated by good 
weed existing book stock and to make sug ges- 


tions for building a school or a classroom 


collection. From time to time the librarians 
serve as spe ialists in the development of a 
good floor plan and in recommending furni- 


ture and equipment for the school library. 


THE SCHOOL BOOKMOBILE IN 
Now 


school bookmobile for summer service to chil- 


SUMMER 


what of the summer? The use of the 
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dren and young people started five years ago 
at the Lucas County Library. During the pre- 
vious summer adults had fled from the com- 
munity bookmobile under the onslaught of the 
hordes of children who had literally pushed 
them off this unit. At first one school book- 
mobile was operated on a limited schedule in 
areas where there were too many children for 


the community bookmobile, but the program 


has grown until this year two bookmobiles 
stocked with books for children and young 
people are on the road during June, July, and 
August. One unit is out seven days in two 
weeks and the other is out six days in the 
same period, In a two-week span in summer 
two bookmobiles in a total of 13 trips issued 
one-fourth the number of books circulated 
by three bookmobiles in a three-week span of 
hl trips to 37 schools. 

Planning for the summer schedule may be- 
gin as early as February. The key people to 
consult are the school bus superintendents. 
They know which are the well populated as 
well as the isolated areas. If the bus driver 
picks up a bus load of school children in an 
area of five or six blocks, it is worth a 45 
minute stop. If a bus superintendent says there 
is an isolated area where the children have 
nothing to do in the summer, a “guinea pig”’ 
tried. The 
“guinea pig” idea and work very hard adver- 


stop may be children love the 
tising the stop so that it will be successful. 

Sometimes teachers will suggest areas or 
the children will ask about stops near thei: 
homes. A check is also made with the play- 
ground supervisors in each township to locate 
new playgrounds for the season and to deter- 
mine the opening dates. 

A playground is a wonderful stopping place 
because so many children are gathered there 
and because of the help which can be given 
the playground personnel, One Lucas County 
playground stop, which is one and three-quar- 
ters hours long, has an average circulation of 
250 books. The playground workers are in- 
terested in ple ture books and story collections 
for the story hour periods, and in books on 
crafts and games, Each may borrow up to 25 
books to fill his needs. 

In summer bookmobile librarians must listen 
for news of and read the 


papers for any 


area project in which they can be of service. 


It was in this way that the Lucas County Li- 
brary learned about two of its interesting 
summer programs, 

One township school board sponsors a 
month-long summer reading clinic for children 
in grades one to six who have serious reading 
difficulties. The bookmobile visits the clinic 
each year so that the teachers and children 
may have a variety of supplementary material 
for this project. These books are changed 
once during the month when the bookmobile 
is near the school in which the clinic is held. 

The bookmobile and staff are part of one 
township’s orientation day program for the 
playground supervisors. The supervisors not 
only have books at the beginning of their 
program, but with a better knowledge of the 
supervisor's plans, the librarian is better pre- 
pared to stock the bookmobile with material 
for succeeding trips. Schedules are made so 
that the bookmobile will be at each play- 
ground during the time that the playground 
instructors are there. 

After assembling the recommendations for 
bookmobile librarian 
visits the areas and checks the feasibility of a 


summer service, the 
stop in each neighborhood, The stop should 
be at least a mile and a half from the nearest 
library, unless some traffic hazard in the 
branch area justifies a closer one. The li- 
brarian also selects a spot to park the book- 
mobile, one which will create no traffic hazard 
for the children. Under a shady tree is nice, 
but no beautifully landscaped yard! Children 
reach the stop ahead of the bookmobile and 
much damage can be and frequently is done 
by thoughtless children. 

Driving time is checked and the routes 
planned to follow the most logical order from 
place to place to save both time and gas. 
Extra driving time, which can later be ab- 
sorbed by the stop which proves the more 
heavily used, may be allowed between stops 
that have an uncertain potential, 

A playground stop may range from 45 
minutes to an hour and a half, depending 
upon the number of children who attend. No 
stop, however, should be less than half an 
hour. Children oversleep and are a little for- 
getful on hot summer days. 

The schedules must be printed for distri- 
bution early in May so that a copy may be 
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LIBRARIES NOW SAVE MONEY! 


Important reprints at fractions 
of out-of-print prices! 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY 
by John Julian 


Recommended tandard Catal 
tandard Cata f 


Burney’s 
GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC 


hen o.p. Writter 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Dept. 118, 920 Broadway, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


posted in each classroom before the close of 
school. Then the librarian must begin a vigor- 
ous advertising campaign. In Lucas County, 
principals and teachers have been very co- 
operative in permitting librarians to talk 
about the summer schedules in the classrooms. 
Teachers are so grateful that the boys and 
girls are to have an opportunity to continue 
reading during the summer that they devise 
ways to help the children remember the dates 
for the bookmobile visit. They usually help 
the small child locate the stop nearest his 
home. The next writing lesson may include 
a copy of the scheduled dates and the location 
of the summer stop. 

Summer service provides interesting varia- 
tion for the staff from the winter work with 
the schools and teachers. Playground super- 
visors have introduced the children to new 
activities and ideas. Their hobbies become 
apparent and demands for books on seasonal 
activities such as swimming and camping are 
also made, 

In summer the librarian has an opportu- 
nity to know the children on a less formal 
basis. Gone is the orderliness of the winter 
work. A confusion of children, bicycles and 
pets awaits the arrival of the bookmobile at 
most stops. Anything can happen from peace 
and quiet to dog fights. Sometimes the li- 
brarian must retrieve public property from 
a lone preschool book snatcher determined 
to have books like the rest of the children! 

The summer’s program is the proof of the 
value of the winter’s work with the children, 
for in summer only those who want to read 


come to the bookmobile. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS 


The Superintendent of Documents has an- 
nounced that he can accept subscriptions to 


many United States government periodicals on 
a two- or three-year basis. Although no reduc- 
tion in rates can be made for the longer 
term subscriptions, the new policy will prove 
a convenience to librarians and others whose 


subscriptions to these government periodicals 
can now conform more nearly to the prevail- 


ing commercial practice. 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


OPERATION LIBRARY 


The success of the Jaycees’ Operation Library 
during its first year and the enthusiasm with 
which it was readopted by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as a Class I Program 
for the current year offers new opportunities 
for librarians to make contact with their local 
Jaycees and he Ip them to develop a program 
with real potentialities. 

New national chairman of Operation Li- 
brary is Charles Reynolds of Farmington, 
Missouri, who has been working closely with 
the new chairman of the PLD Coordinating 
Committee on Operation Library, S. Janice 
Kee, 


Commission, Madison. 


Secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 


Operation Library is being coordinated with 
the events of National Library Week, March 
16 to 22, 1958. Valuable assistance to Opera- 


tion Library has come to the Jaycees from 
the National Book Committee, sponsor of Na- 
Week. the 


of Library 


tional Library American Associa- 


tion Trustees, and the Gersten- 
slager Company, who contributed funds. 

Work on revision of the Jaycees’ Operation 
Library brochure is well under way; addi- 
tionally, all Jaycee chapters are being advised 
and stimulated by full-page promotion in na- 
tional Jaycee publications. 

During last year, Operation Library pro- 
grams included book fairs for adults and chil- 
dren, promotion of state legislation for estab- 
lishing state library extension services where 
none existed, campaigns to gain adequate tax 
appropriations for town and city libraries, 
improvement of buildings and equipment, 
raising of funds for regional library projects, 
work with trustees groups, campaigning for 
legislation to match federal appropriations for 
implementation of the Library Services Act, 
and stimulation of recruitment. 

Miss Kee points to the Operation Library 
Fort Smith, 


example of “a worthy project where the need 


program at Arkansas, as an 
is to enlist public support for the library.” 
1953 and 1955, Fort Smith 


voters defeated by margins of two to one a 


In elections in 


proposal to increase the library levy from one- 


half mill to one mill. In thel1957 election, with 
Jaycees and Jaycettes acting as the driving 
force, the library tax increase was approved 
by a two to one vote. Here’s how they did it: 
Weekly “coffees” in the library to demonstrate 
to citizens of influence the needs of the li- 
brary ... petitions for the election signed by 
twelve times the required number . . . 50 
speaking engagements in 6 weeks . , . numer- 
ous newspaper stories . . . frontpage editorials 
.. » 150 spot announcements on radio and TV 
20,000 


folders distributed through churches, clubs, 


feature interviews on TY 


unions and by direct mail to registered voters 
2000 handbills distributed on the main 


street the Saturday before election news- 


Prominent Jaycees confer with AALT leaders 
Standing left 
to right are: Mrs. Raymond Young, chairman of 
{ALT Charles Rey 
nolds, National Jaycee chairman of “Operation 
Library”; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, AALT presi 
dent; Cecil Edmonds, member of PLD Coordinat 
ing Committee on “Operation Library,” and past 


at the workshop in Kansas City 


Nominating Committee; 


National Jaycee chairman of the project. 


5 large billboards 
2000 
mimeographed letters and hundreds of per- 
letters to voters. All this 
plished by the Jaycees in close cooperation 


paper advertisements 
reminders on restaurant menus... 
sonal was accom- 
throughout the campaign with the librarians 
and the library board. Funds were obtained 
by a Citizens’ Committee for the Library, a 
group organized by the Jaycees. 
It is planned that the Public Libraries Sec- 
tion of the ALA Bulletin will present other 
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accounts of successful Operation Library ac- 
tivities in the coming months. Now is the time 
to start an Operation Library program with 
your local Jaycees if one is not already under 
way; where it was begun last year, now is the 
time to develop plans for this year’s activities. 
It is well to check with the head of your state 
library extension agency to find out what 
is being planned and done in your state. 
Miss Kee also asks for progress reports tell- 


ing what you are doing. 


NOVEMBER IS “KNOW YOUR LIBRARY” MONTH 


“Know Your Library” month in November 
is an outstanding feature of the “Know and 
Grow” program of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, Li- 
brarian, Lincoln County Free Library, Libby, 
Montana, this year rounds out her second term 
as Chairman of the GF WC Libraries Division. 

A suggestion sheet distributed by PLD last 
year with ideas for activities during Know 
Your Library Month may be obtained either 
from your state library extension agency o1 
from the PLD ALA Head- 


direct office at 


for 


quarters. Book Week is November 17 to 23, 
and many local activities of Know Your Li- 
brary Month can be held during this Week. 
The slogan this year is “Explore with Books.” 

Mrs. Herrig is urging in a communication 
to GFWC state chairmen that those chapters 
which Know Your Library 
Month activities go ahead with them but all 


have planned 


chapters plan special events in cooperation 
with National Library Week, March 16 to 22. 
Mrs. 


which can be promoted by GFWC groups is 


Herrig believes one of the best events 


a Book and Arts Fair, and points to the suc- 
cessful Book Fair sponsored by the Greenville 
County Council of Federated Women’s Club 
held last year in the Public Library at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, It was arranged to coin- 
cide with Book Week and involved city offi- 
cials, teachers, PTA groups, civic organiza- 
tions, local industries, authors, and the press, 
radio and TV personalities, and a host of other 
influential people. Librarians interested in 
finding out how this highly effective event 
was organized should write to Charles E. Stow, 
Public Library, Greenville, S.C. 


... the utmost 


in BOOK PROTECTION 


... added “sparkle” 


to BOOK CIRCULATION 


. « « A VARIETY of covers to suit every 
individual need 


- « « BIG SAVINGS in rebinding costs 
and processing time 


always... PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Bro Devit mousraes 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Tell Them 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


Write for information 
on the Complete Line 
. » « Plasti-Kleer Book 
Jacket Covers. 
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ALA Bulletin DECEMBER, 1939 
THe Liprary AND TopAy’s PROBLEMS 


Carl H. Milam 


Widespread realization that democracy can- 
not be taken for granted gives libraries a new 
opportunity to demonstrate their usefulness 
as education agencies, 

People want to know, and it is important 
that they should know, about the theories on 
which our own and other governments are 
based. Liberty, freedom, capitalism, fascism, 
planning, and many other such words are sub- 
jects for discussion and argument. 

In the experience of many librarians, no 
period except that of the great depression com- 
pares with the present in giving intellectual 
stimulus to large numbers of American people. 

But education for democracy in 1939-40 
cannot be just an intellectual exercise in the 
quiet seclusion of a library reading room. It 


Des Moines Public Library patrons reminded 
of rights as voters. 


must be related to what is happening in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, and par- 
ticularly in Washington and the state capitals 
even in our own city halls, 
Concern with neutrality will not cease be- 
cause a bill has been passed and signed. Pre- 
paredness—how much and for what remains 


a live issue. 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


1957 GENERAL CATALOG: 
100 PAGES 
Also available: 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside back 
cover of general catalog 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


pert. “A” 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


’ 


CU, MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
y 


MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


are not just 


Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially ‘‘built-in'’ wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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OVERDUE FINDS 


No matter how poor I am; no matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling,—if the sacred virtues will enter and take up their abode under my roof; if Milton will sing 
of Paradise; and Shakespeare open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings of the human 
heart; if Franklin will enrich me with his practical wisdom,—I shall not pine for want of intelles 
tual companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the 
best society in the place where I live. 
Wititiam Eviery CHANNING 
Day by Day 


Beacon Press, 1948, p. 186 
Submitted by: Edward B. Daniels, librarian, Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich 


Books will never be replaced because reading will never be replaced. Beyond thought and prayer, 
reading is the last truly private act of reflection. People will not give up their privacy and therefore 
they will not give up their reading. 

WILLIAM JoVANovicH 


“In and Out of Books,” by Harvey Breit 
New York Times Book Review, April 14, 1957, p. 8 


Submitted by: Viola Siorolos, Children’s Librarian, Sherman Park Branch, St, Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo 


Overove Finns will be discontinued after the November issue, rather than with this issue as was announced last month, However 


the November contest will be closed before this issue appears. The long-sustained interest of ALA Bulletin readers in this feature 


To be published at the end of 1957 


NOUVEL ALMANACH DU CORPS DIPLOMATIQUE 


1957 


Formerly the 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 


of which Volume 181 had appeared in 1944, 
GLUECKSBURG/OSTSEE BOUND, APPROXIMATELY $9.00 
STECHERT-HAFNER, Ine. 

FOUN! _> IN NEW YORK 1872 


The Worl’. “eading International Booksellers 
31 EAST .0T! i TREET, NEW Y ORK 3, N.Y. 


OUR 85th ANNIVERSARY . 1872-1957 
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~~: .. BOOKLEEN 
new... 


O Shake om... 
ORbdua... 


O Wie t of... 
AND IT’S KLEEN! 


Here's an easy way to ‘house clean’’ your book shelves 
— a practical way to get rid of dirty or grimy books — 
and make them new-looking and attractive again. 


BOOKLEEN is a completely new kind of product that's 
specially made to remove dirt, grime, grease, crayon, 
and almost all stains from all book covers. Even gets 
the dirt and soil that's deep down in the cloth. It con- 
tains no water — will not raise fibers or affect paper, 
cardboard, or bindings. 


The attractive plastic spout on the handy 1-pint bottle 
has been designed to make application quick, clean, 
and easy. All you need is a bottle of BOOKLEEN, a 
cloth or paper towel to rub it in, and a clean one to 
wipe away the dirt. Total time — 2 to 3 minutes. Total 
materials cost — 1 to 2 cents. One bottle is enough to 
thoroughly clean up to 200 books. 


And you can keep them that way! Take any dirtied 
book. Clean its cover with BOOKLEEN. Then, protect 
its fresh new-book appearance for the rest of its life; 

STL 4 COVERS ne with BOOKOTE, a proved protective coating for 
ooks 


1-Pint Shake-On Bottle of BOOKLEEN $1.50 postpaid 
(Also comes in 1-qt. and I-gal. cans for bulk use.) 


Find out what BOOKLEEN can da for you. 
Sead trial order today. 


12-oz. Self-Spraying Can of BOOKOTE $1.95 postpaid 


Start using BOOKOTE fo keep Cooks clean! 
* 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


1419 FAULK RD., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
(West Coast: P. O. Box 574, Berkeley, Calif.) 


Originators of .. . BOOK-SAVER; BOOKLEEN; BOOKOTE; MAPKOTE; DEL-FIX 
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Through Librarian Harold OQ. 
Harlan, the Grace A. Dow 
Memorial Public Library of 
Midland, Michigan, extended 
the use of its display room to 
the newly formed Midland Art 
Association for their first ex- 
hibition. The show, an out 
standing collection of art craft- 
manship, posed a severe prob- 
lem in use of the Library’s 
facilities. 


COOPERATION + INGENUITY = 
EFFECTIVE LIBRARY ART EXHIBIT 


The empty display room offered adequate 
floor space, but display facilities were 
limited to a group of glass cases and slop- 


ing peg-board along the walls. The ex 


hibition demanded platforms, pedestals 


screens, spotlights, and similar “props.’ 


Enthusiastic assistance came from every 
where. Planning began with a crew of 
young architects; members of the art 
group’s board of directors and school art 
classes did necessary painting of plywood 
panels and empty shipping drums. Music, 
Se ee eS ee — To avoid . of clutter, fabric 7 dis- 
played in use and ceramics were spaced with 
variety in size and shape. Light from overhead 
spots was concentrated on display objects, 
rather than display areas, and the room was di- 
vided by a screen of expanded metal and sand- 
wich panels held on an iron pipe frame, giving 
a sense of translucency. 





CRITERION 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


OT eG TE ie 


MAGAZINE 
PROTECTION 


ake it EASY 
ake it BEAUTIFUL 
ake it DURABLE 

te it ECONOMICAL 


with MARADOR 
BINDERS 


MARADOR PLASTIC wh 


MARAD.OR i? Me ae ee 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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IN THE MILL 


ALA has for many years recognized its re- 
sponsibility to maintain liaison and to co- 
operate with other organizations, both na- 
tional and international, library and non- 
library. A study of old reports of the ALA 
Executive Secretaries, of board and committee 
reports, and of the log of ALA representation 
to other organizations, reveals something of 
the effort that has been made in this direction 
through the years. The following excerpt from 
the report of the ALA Executive Secretary in 
May 
this liaison was, and is, considered important: 
With 

Board, 


maintained the close relations established dur- 


1936 reflects some of the reasons why 


encouragement from the Executive 


the officers, committees, and staff have 


ing recent years with many other organizations 
and many departments of government. Always 
relations are and temporarily 


these pleasant 


profitable, at least to us. Sometimes it seems 
that better understanding is being achieved on 
basis. At 


many 


longer 
offices to explain what a 
Library As- 


a permanent least it is no 
necessary in 
library is and what the American 


sociation has done. 


These old records reveal that many of the 
organizations with which we were working 25 
or 30 years ago are the organizations with 
which we are working today. Among them 
are organizations which supported ALA in 
its successful fight to secure passage of the 
Library Services Act. Truly, “it is no longer 
necessary in many offices ‘to explain what a 
library is and what the American Library 
Association does.” . 

The log book, and the reports, record an 
interesting roster of people who represented 
ALA in working with other organizations. 
Among them are William Warner Bishop, 
Arthur Bostwick, Matthew Dudgeon, Louis 
R. Wilson, Joseph L. Wheeler, and Judson 
Jennings. Members of the headquarters staff 
at that time, Carl H. Milam, Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
and Julia Wright Merrill, were all very active 
in this part of the association’s program. 

Twenty-five years ago, as now, ALA co- 
operation on the international scene was usu- 


Grace T. Stevenson 


ally made possible by foundation grants. In 
1930 Julia W. Merrill and Charles E. Rush 
attended a meeting of the International Li- 
brary Committee in Stockholm and a Con- 
ference of the World Association for Adult 
Education, also in Sweden. ALA participation 
in both these meetings was made possible by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The International Library Committee 
met first in Edinburgh in 1927 with five 
United States delegates present, including Carl 
Milam and Carl Roden. In 1952 the Com- 
mittee became the International Federation of 
Library June 1957 ALA, 
through a grant from the Council on Library 


Associations. In 
Resources, sent Andrew Osborn, associate li 
brarian at Harvard, to a meeting of the Ger- 
man Library Association in Liibeck to talk 
with the leading European librarians about 
international standardization of cataloging 
rules. Mr. Osborn recommends that librarians 
work through IFLA to achieve this end, Thus 


relationships maintained over a long period of 
time may help to bring about an important 


international agreement. 

In 1933 the Executive Secretary reported 
that officers of ALA “participated in the im- 
portant work of the American Association for 
Adult Education.” In 1957 three librarians 
are serving on the Executive Board of the 
Adult Education and many li- 
brarians find their activities in that organi- 
zation mutually profitable. Julia Wright Mer- 
rill in 1933 was serving on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Country Life Association. 
At present S, Janice Kee, director of the Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin, is 
serving on this board. For many years ALA 
has worked with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. All of these supported us 


Association 


on the Library Services Act. 

We are presently enjoying a greater citizen- 
ship interest in libraries than we have ever 
known before. Such things do not just happen. 

(Continued on page 720) 





IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


A A HANDBOOK OF KOREA 
} By Chae Kyung Oh @ A thorough, enlightening treatise on the geography 
’ government, social and economic structure of Korea, by the Director of 
Public Information of that republic. Interesting sections on history 
constitution, agriculture, industry, mineral wealth, finances, social wel 
Statistical tables and other data important to all concerned from 


fare 
business or other informational standpoint. Maps, photos 


September $5.00 


REVIEW BOY COLLECTION OF POEMS 


By Elizabeth Baldwin Lane @ A salute to that pop By Thomas J. Corley @ Gay as Irish laughter 
verses reflect with warmth and keen 


wise 


ular pal the newspaper boy Entertaining, un and witty 


derstanding account of the newsboy's problems sensitivity the 
Ireland and the United States Army 


August 2.590 


poet's two great loves his mative 


hi services” to his route. Colorful assortment of 


characters; recognizable situations August $2.50 


OPERATION HAIR TONIC GLINT IN THE SUN 
By Wesley Walton © Cleverly contrived, finely 


By George K. Gardener @ Diverting satire on the wrought poems, limpid and lucid in style. Examine 
neurotic state of the world in our time. Parading with warmth and richness such subjects as prayer 
through it are the greats and near-greats of a will power, dusk, de ith, the seasons 

decade ago, now seen, of course, in perspective September $2.50 
Centers around bizarre growth of Herr Hitlah’s 


hair and the political turmoil resulting. Illus BETWEEN THE WORLDS 


August $3.00 
By A. E. Brown @ A collection of 245 sonnets, com 
bining an idealistic philosophy with heady humor 


HILDA 
and satirical conceits. Expressive both of the sens 


By Essie B. Kennedy @ Poignant, glowing novel of ual and the ethereal aspects of man’s dilemma, they 


1 young girl who bravely helps reunite a broken 
bitter family. With compassion, wisdom and a 
tantalizing aura of mystery, author depicts untor 


gettable characters emerging into a richer future SCENES AND DREAMS 


September $3.00 


are written in elegant chivalrous vein 
" 
August $3.50 


By Maude Steele @ Poems reflecting deep sensitivity 
to the inherent beauty in the American landscape 
GLIMPSES OF GOD Love and peace in the majesty of mountains and 
s, perky flo y 8, i littl 1 wagons 

By Gertrude S. Hoffer @ Refreshing, disarmingly —— lower gardens, and li eer ies 
imple sketches reiterating the nearness of God to B — 


our daily life Their warm wetic sensitivity 
TWEEDLE, THE BOY WHO WANTED TO 


iwakens the reader to the everlasting, comforting 


beauty which touches every living being and thing GO HOME 


July $2.50 
By George L. Wing @ Charming, imaginative ad 


PATH OF GLADNESS venture story for the 6-10 age group. Thrilling 
situations in strange and wonderful places, peopled 
by beloved fairyland characters. Told with simple, 
refreshing religious message Iilus 
September 


By Myrtle M. Cooke @ Collection of reverent essays 
on the surpassing joys of the spirit; profound in 
thought, beautifully simple in expression, Vibrant 
with awareness of God in all areas of life, for those 


who seck a quiet harbor of faith a New Book Previously Announced os 


August $2.50 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 


By Floyd Edward Bliven @ From the experiences of By Dr. B. C. Egerter @ Up-to-date guide for every 
1 top-notch executive and engineer comes this rich practitioner of the healing arts by the National 
collection of precepts and observations, His philo Chairman, Committee on Professional Economics 


sophic essays on living may help other persons to N.A.C. Perfecting service to patients; managing 
charts, and forms 


live more gracefully—for more years business aspects. Photographs 
$15.00 


August $3.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, EN. | 101 Fifth Ave. New York 3, NY. 


October 1957 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 


This fall fifty small public libraries in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, Neu 
York and Washington which formerly had no 
film collections will begin circulating films ob- 
tained on a one-year loan from the Film Council 
of America. Part of the loan agreement is that 
at the end of the year they will attempt to begin 


some 


circuit or cooperative 


purchasing films on a 
basis. For such libraries, and as a partial answer 
to the many questions about film circuits raised 
at the Kansas City Conference, Verna Nistendirk 
has written this month’s column on the organiza- 
tion of circuits. (More detailed information on 
the operation of many types of film circuits can 
be found in Cooperative Film Services in Pub- 
lic Libraries by Patricia Cory and Violet Myer, 
{LA, 1956). Miss Nistendirk is director of Li- 
brary Extension for the State Library Board of 
Florida. 

Like the old 


out-of-the-way 


films serve 


if the public 


circuit riders, can 
and 


is part of a modern, cooperative film 


small places 
library 
program. The chief problem facing libraries who 
want such a program is the organization of it. 
In 1948 a library film circuit might have been 
established with a “Well, let’s muddle through” 
attitude. This approach is no longer prevalent. 
Certain basic principles and conditions for op- 
erating have been evolved. All film circuit par- 
ticipants may not agree with all of the following 
points, but they are based on my experience 
with the Missouri Libraries Film Cooperative 
1948 through 1956, and upon discussion 
participants in other circuits. 


from 
with 

The cost of the program must be within reach 
of the members. Yet the financial arrangement 
must repay the central administration for the 
time and space expended. (Although this may 
not be when the first set 
up, it must be true over the long haul.) What 


about the cost? The circuit purchasing its own 


the case program is 


films will not expect to acquire many expensive 


films at once. It buy judiciously, borrow 


free 
standards of quality set for those purchased), 
start the 


can 


some films (which should meet the same 


consider renting some prints to 


and 
circuit. The Missouri Cooperative operates on a 
fee of $250.00 per year plus a $25.00 insurance 
fee from The 
would have been more difficult to run the first 


three years without the Carnegie grant, but it 


each participant. Cooperative 


could have been done. 


Films must be readily available to library 


by Shirley Ellis 


patrons. This means that there should be some 
sort of round-robin method of sending packets of 
films from one library to another. Each partici- 
pating library then has a definite number of films 
at all times. 

Participating libraries should know what is 
to be available a year ahead of time. This is es 
sential if local groups are to do advance program 
planning, and if the library is to publicize and 
use the films to best advantage. It also allows 
time for the library to locate additional films 
for groups which need them. 

The packet 
range of subject matter to meet a fair percentage 
of community interests. A packet might contain: 


film must provide a_ sufficient 


a film on some current social or political issue, 
a science or health film, a broadly cultural film on 
historical 


literature, a travel or 


film, one on family relations or child care and 


music, art or 


one especially suitable for children. Such variety 
can take 
terms of both light and serious topics and treat 
ments, should In the Mis- 
souri circuit during the first year the packets 


care of many situations. Balance, in 


also be considered. 
were quite small; libraries which needed a large 
variety and number of films subscribed to two. 
As time went on, however, packets included ten 
and finally twelve or thirteen films of widely 
varying subject matter. 

A circuit is more successful if it is large enough 
to allow a lapse of time before any given packet 
returns to a library. To guarantee that repeti- 
tion of titles occurs only after a reasonable in 
terim, there must be enough member libraries 
to acquire the number of films which will make 
this possible. 


Members of the take 


sponsibility for the entire operation of the pro 


circuit must some re 
gram. They should have a voice in its govern 
ment. A “give-and-take” atmosphere which per- 
mits the central administration and all partici 
pants to share an understanding of the overall 
needs and purposes of the program, as well as 
the reasons for the regulations governing its 
operation, is important. 

The success of the circuit depends on the 
enthusiastic use of the films by both participat- 
ing libraries and patrons. If the libraries pre- 
view and select films for the circuit, they are not 
only assuming a major responsibility, but are 
gaining a firsthand acquaintance with film con- 
tent and treatment. This in turn will enable them 
to help patrons to select and use films wisely. 
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CHESTERFIELD 
MUSIC SHOPS 


“RECORDS BY MAIL” 


SERVICING SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES FOR OVER 15 
YEARS 


30% OFF 


On All Long Playing 
Records 


regardless of list price! 


@ All labels included 


@ Brand new—guaranteed factory 
fresh 


No charge to school libraries (or 
similar organizations) for packag- 
ing or mailing 

Free long playing catalogue on 
request 

All orders filled promptly and 


accurately 


May We Bid On Your 
Next Order? 


CHESTERFIELD 
MUSIC SHOPS 


“RECORDS BY MAIL" 
12 Warren Street New York, New York 


Some plan of regular discussion sessions for par- 
ticipating libraries will provide an opportunity 
for the exchange of information on film use, and 
thus strengthen program advisory service. 

An organized training program on film care 
and projection instruction is important for the 
best operation of the film program. Participants 
must own splicing and rewind equipment and 
one or more projectors. 

Since most participating libraries will have 
limited experience with film, outside assistance 
is necessary and desirable from the outset. Ad- 
vice, whether from the leaders of the state 
agency, a larger public library, a state university 
or state department of education, can be very 
valuable. It cannot be autocratic, but must be 
consistent with the cooperative nature of the 
venture and encourage a free interchange of ideas 
among all parties. 

If there is already a substantial collection of 
films in a region considering the establishment 
of a film circuit, all possibilities for its use 
should be explored before a new, rival collection 
is set up. A collection designed exclusively for 
schools, however, will seldom find acceptance by 
adults. The viewpoint, the needs and the pur- 
poses of informal adult groups, and the flexi- 
bility demanded of films suitable for general 
public use, must be taken into account. 

Where public libraries, state agencies and 
existing film libraries have worked together with 
understanding and confidence—in Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina and Wis- 
consin—the cooperative film programs have been 
unusually successful. Such programs can give 
the taxpayer more than his money’s worth. And 
they are exciting and impressive support for an 
important premise of the new public library stand- 
ards—Liprarits WorkinG ToGeTHER, SHARING 
THeir Services AND Materiats, CAN MEET THE 
Fuit Neeps or Tueir Users. 


BASIC FILING RULES 
for Medium-Sized Libraries 


by Gertrude Moakley, Senior Librarian 
in Charge of Filing, Circulation Department 


The New York Public Library 
foreword by Rudolf Flesch 
A compend filing code 
for catalogs of 120 to 2000 trays 
$2 a copy, from 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1 
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ANNOUNCING THE. NEWEST ARCO EDITIONS 
FOR FALL-WINTER 1957 


HERE ARE THE IMPORTANT ARCO BOOKS 
YOUR READERS WANT THIS FALL 


. . - Order now and keep your stock up-to-date! 


New Arco Do-it-Yourself Books, $2 Each Retail 


ASTRONOMY HANDBOOK, by Dr. Leon PLUS 


A. Hausman. Good Photography's DARKROOM GUIDE 

An informative book for the layman discuss- by Simon Nathan 
ing the universe, the constellations, the Milky HOME AQUARIUM HANDBOOK, 

Way, the brightest stars and celestial move- by Grimith and Lillian Borgeson 
ments and more. Illustrated oe rO BUILD AND CONTRACT YOUR OWN 


CARPENTRY GUIDE, by Maurice Reid. HOW TO BUILD HOT RODS, 


Discusses all the carpenter's tools and materi- — —~nean semenaees Aa 
ain . : err ; xe “i ow TO D oUTDOO ‘PLACES 
als in use today, the methods and techniques FURNITURE, 


of building with wood and other materials by Bill Baker 
and projects tor the inexperience d carpenter. HOW TO MAKE CERAMICS, 
Illustrated by Gertrude Engel 
HOW TO MAKE BETTER HOME MOVIES, 
THE COMPLETE ARCHERY BOOK, by by Peter Gowland 
Lewis Moeckusen HOW TO REPAIR HOME APPLIANCES, 
: by Edward A, Campbell 


by Larry Eisinger 


by Eugene Jaderquist 


This simple and thoroughly illustrated man- THE TEEN AGE COOK, 
ual makes it possible for the novice to handle 
bow and arrow with safety, ease and accuracy. 


by Philip Harben 


HUSBAND AND WIFE DIET COOK BOOK, 
by Dr. P. W. Punnett 


p ] ay 5 oT IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S SANDWICH BOOK 
FAMOUS GUN COLLECTIONS, by Hank JEAN ALLENS BUDGET COOK BOOK 


W. Bowman. NEW WAY TO KILL WEEDS IN YOUR LAWN AND 
: .. itis GARDEN, 
An inside view of world famous gun treasures by Dr. R. Milton Carleton 
guns of every size, age and description. Fas- crossroaps OF THE ZUIDER ZEE 
cinating text includes histories. Illustrated. by Hendrick de Leeuw, $3.75 


IMPORTANT CIVIL SERVICE BOOKS FROM ARCO .. . available now! 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO U.S. CIVIL SERV- GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY JOBS, by Arthur Liebers. 
“— . . $1.50 
ICE JOBS, by David Turner. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, $3.00 
Lists and describes hundreds of positions and oppor MECHANICAL APTeTt Oe TESTS. 62.50 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION AND CRIMINAL INVESTI. 

tunities offered by the government in its search for new GATION. $4.00 
help and talent. All facta for those who have or want a VOCABULARY BUILDER AND GUIDE TO VERBAL 
government job. $1.50 TESTS. $2.00 


COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE BOOKS 


HOW TO PASS COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS, by PLUS 
David Turner & Alison Peters. New, revised 8rd 
edition, Lista all colleges and universities, the tests LIFE INSURANCE ACENT 
they give; and how they are used. Contains complete INSURANCE BROKER 
preparation for college boards and more (Fire, Casualty and Allied Lines) 
Paper $2.00; Cloth $3.50 INSURANCE AGENT 
(Accident & Health) 
HOW TO WIN A COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, by INSURANCE AGENT & BROKER 
Harry A. Tarr. A complete guide to all the most U.S. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY TESTS 
important scholarships being offered today. Provides GUIDANCE BOOKS ON CAREERS $1.00 each 
study material for tests normally encountered, $2.98 (Complete list in catalogue, see below) 


These are only a few of the many important ARCO books that should be a vital part of 
your community library, Send today for the New Fall-Winter 1957 catalog offering 4 
complete selection of new and popular titles. Write to: 


ARCO PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


DEPT. ALA-10, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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BIND-ART® ADHESIVE BOOK-AID®” 
For broken bindings . . . CLOTH TAPE 


loose signatures, pages and For broken spines 
covers . . . Bind-Art restores and hinges . . . worn 
\ books to better than new corners—Book-Aid’s 
strength! Quick and easy to bright colors make 
use. Dries transparent and attractive repairs that 
flexible! last! Washable. . . ’ 
Embossed . . . Easy to letter! Special 
adhesive permits workability and un- 
winding ease—yet bonds itself to book 


spines permanently — never lifts or 
For torn pages... . Makes a bleeds. 
glare free repair . . . will 


not dry out, bleed, shrink or 
yellow! no= evil ousrass 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET... Modern Simplified Book Repair! 


100% SHELF SERVICE 


a RM CUS a aS 


Your Deluxe Steel Shelving Dealer is Johnny- 
on-the-spot to help you lay out your library 
shelving installation. Deluxe shelving will give 
you a flexible installation—making it easy to add 
another section at any time. 
coLtors—Deluxe library shelving is available in 
four beautiful plastelle colors: Salmon Rose, 
Mist Green, Office Gray, and Sandalwood. Others 
to your specifications 
FINISHED APPEARANCE — Correctly proportioned, 
simple, functional lines, and a corniced top en- 
hance the beauty of any library. Lifetime baked- 
on enamel finish. 
EASY TO INSTALL—Deluxe boltless shelf bracket 
allows quick flexibility as shelves can be adjusted 
on 1” centers ... no tools needed. 

Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 

for full-color Library Shelving Bulletin. 


[TD |= |x. [ts |S | 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA. 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


This 


trated above) 


BOOK RACK (illus- 
is lightweight and sturdy. It is 
said to make book display 50% faster because 


HAMMERED ALUMINUM 


it does not mutilate pages—no matter how the 
book is displayed. The 3” x 6” x 2” sells for 
40¢ with quantity prices applicable. Other sizes 
are available. Felice Products, 1510 W. Hilton 
St., Philadelphia. 


A CORRUGATED CONTAINER that 
weighs only a few ounces empty, and carries 35 
pounds of books, is now being used by the 
Public Library for 
locking bottom 


FIBERBOARD 


Indianapolis 
books. The 


tape, or stitchers to set up 


transporting 
requires no glue, 
containers can be 
knocked down when not in use to save storage 
space. Easily managed by women, the box has 
convenient hand-holes and has been carefully 
dimensioned to make it easy for one person to 
carry. When the box is 

no longer usable, its low 

replacement cost will al- 


low it to be discarded. 


Unlike 


this “tote-box” 


wooden boxes, 
requires 
no maintenance, initial 

cost is low, it is splinter- 

free, its loaded weight is about one-third that 
of a loaded wooden box. For more information, 
write to Mr. N. F. Schaefer, Inland Container 


Corp., 700 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


KNOLL 
line of 


ASSOCIATES announces an entirely new 
fabric designs to their already com- 
prehensive collection, with emphasis on new 
fibers and materials. Included are striped Nauga- 
market), 


stripes in heavy woolen yarns, a mohair, viscose 


hyde (first on the American lana 
and cotton weave, linen crash, linen and cotton, 
ramie, (a unique vegetable fiber which is im- 
pervious to fungus and sun), and imported linen 
scrims. Prices run from $4.20 to $18.75 per yard. 
The Naugahyde and lana stripes are upholstery 
fabrics 
fabrics. 


others are multi-purpose and casement 
Knoll through 
your decorator, architect, designer, or the deco- 


textiles are available 
rating department of your department store. The 
Knoll collection may be seen in the showrooms 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
Miami, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. 


STEEL SHELVING and other fixtures can be sup- 
ported on vertical, slotted steel columns that are 
installed at 36” 
Any standard bracket-equipped fixture can be 
quickly 
display boards, blackboards, coat racks, light- 


easily intervals along walls. 


set in position. Available are shelves, 
weight desks, and other similar furnishings. Less 


permanently 
built-in sholves, wall-mounted fixtures can reduce 


expensive than freestanding or 


equipme\: costs by as 


much as 50%. The com- 


plete portability and 
freedom of interchange 
ee onomies 


also permits 


in adapting existing 

equipment to new needs. 

All equipment is avail- 

able in a choice of 18 colors that harmonize with 
any room furnishings. For further information, 
write to W. R. Ames Company, 150 Hooper St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 

23-minute, 


A Scnoo. Liprary,” a 


l6mm color motion picture, is available on loan 


“PLANNING 


to all libraries. The film was produced by the 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand Cor 
poration in an effort to promote more efficient 
utilization in the wide range of library planning 
techniques and use of equipment. National or 
state libraries, school libraries, and others en- 
gaged in planning new school buildings are 
invited to use this sound motion picture. Prints 
for your use may be obtained from your local 
Remington Rand sales office, or write directly to 
Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

Recorp prayers. Columbia Recording Com- 
pany has designed a three-speed, high-fidelity 
manual phonograph especially for schools, li- 
brarians, and audio-visual training groups. It 
features a gray and black pyroxlin-coated fiber 
cabinet, volume, treble, and bass controls, turn- 
including stylii, 


powerful distortion-free amplifier, heavy duty 


over cartridge two jeweled 
three-speed motor, built-in 45 rpm adapter. An 
with outlets for 


taneous use of six earphones is available. Ear- 


earphone attachment simul- 
phones are equipped with sponge rubber ear- 
cushions. Price of the record player is $79.95; 
earphone attachment, $39.95 
Co., 


both prices list. 
Columbia Recording 799 Seventh Ave., 


New York 19. 





THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


PROTESTANTISM 


Ihe most complete collection ever assembled of the etchings, 


drawings, lithographs, paintings, maps and photographs depicting 


the 500 year history of Protestantism and related denominations 


N October 31, this 
( comprehensive vol- 

ume will be pub- 
lished The complete 
chronological history in 
graphic form of a re 
ligious concept born in 
nurtured by 
martyrs and 
a powerful 


tragedy, 
grown to 
influ 
encing more than 200 mil 
lion peoy le today 


force 


Inspiring in its pre 
sentation, in both docu 
text and illus 
tration, of the forces of 
good and evil, created by 
the greatest religious reform movement in the history 
of mankind, See with your eyes and mind the men 
who had no fear. Participate with them in a struggle 
in which an uttered thought could lead to the inquisi 
tion torture chamber or to flames at the stake 


1000 Illustrations 
YOU WILL SEE THE MEN and WOMEN 
and THE HISTORICALLY IMPORTANT 
EVENTS THEY INSPIRED 


For example 


Fear strikes the hearts of those 
caught reading the ‘'Forbid- 
den Bible’ during the Refor 
mation. From the painting by 
Kari Ooms 


mented 


You will see LUTHER'S public burning 
of the Papal Bull, resulting in his excommunication 
His bitter debate with ZWINGLI, the Swiss pastor 
who fought the belief of celibacy. THE DIET OF 
WORMS where LUTHER said to CHARLES V, Em 
peror of THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, “I cannot 
revoke anything, nor do I wish to; since to ZO against 
ones conscience is neither safe nor right. God help 
me. Amen.’’ See POPE LEO X at the time ST. PETERS 
was being planned and a rare 16th Century map of 
Rome, Johann TETZEL, the Pope's representative in 
Germany, responsible for the sale of indulgences. Peter 
WALDO, the 12th Century merchant who gave away 
his wealth, translated the Holy Scriptures into French 
and preached the then revolutionary concept of reform 
Join John WYCLIFFE, the Oxford professor, in his 
exile from England, his reward for translating the 
Bible into English and objecting to sermons and serv 
ices in Latin. Visit with John CALVIN and consider 
his enormous influence on Protestant thought. Examine 
reproductions of the pages from his four books, recog 
nized as the greatest of all Protestant literature, See 
John KNOX, the courageous Scotsman, whose teach- 
ings grew into Presbyterianism. 


PROTESTANTISM in America 


The colorful “Suns of Thunder,” circuit riders like 
CARTWRIGHT who preached almost 15,000 


Peter 
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sermons during 50 years of travel along the new 
frontier. See James MCGREADY and one ot his highly 
charged sermons. Participate with him in the services 
that frequently ran beyond one day the start of 
the camp meeting idea. Picture 15,000 people gathered 
in 1801 at Cane Ridge, Kentucky for the largest re 
ligious camp meeting ever held in the Western Hemi 

and the problems created by the “Demon 
available then at 25¢ a gallon 


sphe re 
Rum 


Ride in a covered wagon with Joseph and Hyrum 
SMITH during the Mormon exodus from East to West 
Family portraits of Brigham YOUNG. Watch Mother 
Ann LEE and her “United Society of Believers in 
Christ's Second Appearance,” also called the ‘Shakers 

Witness the unity in 1816 of all the major Protestant 
denominations in the formation of the American Bible 
Society. Their universal distribution of the 
Book influenced political speechmaking for more than 
100 years. See pictures of hundreds of other vital men 
right up 


almost 


and events that bring this panoramic story 


to the present day 


By VERGILIUS FERM 


Former President of the American Theological So 
ciety and editor of The Standard Encyclopedia of Re 
ligion 


Partial List of Contents 


Each section accompanied by a complete commentary 
and illustrated with etchings, lithography, maps, 
drawings and paintings. Many never betore published 
Most reproduced directly from original sources 


Catholicism and Reform 

The Moravian Church 

The English Reformation 

The French Huguenots 

The Spanish Martyrdom 

The U.S. Reformed Church 

Baptists——Quakers 

Mormons—Adventists 

Methodists—Presbyterians 

The Salvation Army 

The Evangelical Church 

The Church of Christ 

American Lutheran Church 

America's Hill Billy 
Christians 

The Protestant Ecumeni 
Movement 

Christian Scientists 


1000 illustrations $10 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
Publishers 
Dept. A-26, New York 16, 


LIBRARY 


15 East 40th St N. Y 
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FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 


dressed to the issuing agency. 


The usefulness of the film as both an educational 
and inspirational medium for library users and 
librarians can be assumed to be self-evident in 
professional circles in this mid-twentieth century 
era. If we all accept the principle involving the 
use of the picture as an aid to learning, the 
question is how do we apply it and the answer 
is, of course, elementary—you select the films 
or other audio-visual matter which most closely 
meets your special needs and you then procure 
them for the particular occasion you are plan- 
ning. As there is a problem of selectivity in the 
first and availability in the latter, the simplicity 
with which the matter has been so casually dis- 
cussed is dec eptive. 

film 
sources and an excellent guide to these is the 
1955 of Cecile How to Obtain 
and Screen Films for Community Use, published 
by the Film Council of (614 
Street, Evanston, IIl.). Special mention is made 
here of one particular source, Bertha Lander’s 
Film Reviews Bulletin (3535 Central St., Kan- 


sas City 11, Kan.), the first issue of which post- 


There are many good informational 


edition Starr’s 


America Davis 


dates Miss Starr’s work, because its coverage of 
library and its full 
make selection so much easier. 

In spite of the 


films is excellent reviews 


fine which is 


being devoted to the educational film, it is a 


coverage now 


temptation to add a modicum of bibliographical 


data because most sources do not single out 


library subject matter for special attention, nor 
identify which 


libraries from 


be obtained on 


do they usually 


such films may loan. 


The five films chosen for special mention are 
Books in Hand (Sheffield Public Libraries, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, Eng.), The Carpet Under 
Every Classroom (Marion Hoch, 30 Grace 
Avenue, Great Neck, N.Y.), Planning a School 
Library (Audio Visual Department of Reming- 
ton Rand), Books for All (Audio Visual Center, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y.), Winged 
Bequest (Edward Feil Productions, 1514 Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio), and the Transvaal 
Provincial Library’s Books for All (Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa). 

The first is a British film in color which was 


David K. Easto 


produced by the Sheffield City Libraries. It pre 
sents a complete picture of the English public li- 
brary in action and is mentioned for the second 
time in this this 
knowledge, there is no better single reference by 
which American librarians can appreciate the 
progress which our British friends are making 
in bringing the advantages of the library to all 


column because, to writer's 


classes and age groups in the population. 
The Carpet Under Every Classroom and Plan 
ning a School Library are advantageously com- 
pared as they deal with the same type of li 
The 
demonstrates just what part the school librarian, 
with her tools and functional training, can play 
in the learning process of the student. On the 
other hand, the Remington Rand film is largely 


brary. former is outstanding because it 


devoted to planning the library and to the in 
stallations that make it an essential adjunct to 
The fact that it this 
library setting attributes to 


the classroom. portrays 


service in a live 
its effectiveness, 
Books for All is the story of a regional library 
system in action in New York State. It is done on 
a grand scale with excellent technical effects. 
The quality of service portrayed is high and for 
that 
organizations where services have to be based 


reason it may seem to be out of reach of 
on a more limited budget. However, it focuses 
on goals which the federal Library Services Act 
should bring within range in all sections of the 
country. The second production entitled Books 
for All tells the story of regional library service 
in the Transvaal. It takes the viewer on the regu- 
lar bookmobile route to book depots in residential 
communities, farming estates and factories. It is 
a film of library users in action rather than one 
of methods and mechanics of service. 
The film Winged Bequest, which 
duced in 1955, film of library 
shut-ins at home and in hospitals and institu- 


was pro 
is a services to 
tions. It is both a testimonial to the great good 
which this special branch of the profession can 
render and is a methodical exposition of what 
is involved in service in these fields. 

The cost of films is such that being able to 
obtain them on loan is extremely important. It 
would seem to be propitious, therefore, to re- 
mind librarians of the service of their respective 
library agencies. When a film is not available 
from this agency the prints of the Headquarters 
Library may be borrowed. 





(In the Mill—continued from page 711) 


They are the result of years of working to- 
gether on mutual problems and mutual con- 


cerns, of learning to know and respect the 


program of other organizations at the same 
time they learn to know ours. And so we get 
Operation Library, the National Book Commit- 
tee, National Library Week 
for ALA as well as opportunities for profes- 


concrete benefits 


sional growth for those members who main- 
tain this liaison. Time and talent and hard 
work have gone into ALA’s cooperation with 
other organizations. Results over a long period 
of time indicate that it has paid off. 


POSTER CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


Conservation of books is the theme of a poster 
contest announced for school children by the 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc. The contest 
is open to any school child in Grades |] 
through 6 and the library and the child will 
share in prizes. Entries will be made in the 
name of the school. Further information may 
be had by writing to New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Ill. Judges will be 
Harve Stein, Mary C. Austin, Priscilla Peck- 
ham, Virginia Haviland, Mrs. Alice B. How- 
ard. The contest opens Oct. 10; all entries must 
be postmarked by Dec. 10, 1957. 


Try BIBLIO-PACS!—The NEW Time and Money Savers! 


BIBLIO-PACS in selections of 25 consist of the "best" titles of each month 


fully processed and catalogued for immediate shelving. 


Write: 
The SCOFIELD CO., 1767-A East 2nd St., Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


Wholesalers of Custom Processed and Catalogued Books. 


Offering a Library Binding Service That You Can Depend Upon 


Bindings built to the Quality and Standard that you want. 


DEDICATED 


To the conservation of your valued materials. 


Wait for the man from your 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 
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LSA PLANS AND 


Forty-seven state and territorial plans for 
rural public library development in fiscal 1958 
had been submitted to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education by the end of August. Com- 
bined State-Local-Federal funds in these 47 
programs and budgets totaled $11,224,240. In 
the month of August, federal allotments under 
the Library Services Act were paid to forty 
states and territories. 


ALLOTMENTS 

State library agencies have been informed 
that the $5,000,000 appropriation for fiscal 
1958 has been apportioned into two parts. 
The first payments to the states are limited 
to not more than 50 percent of their total 
allotment, The balance of the allotment for 
which each state qualifies will be available for 
payment in the last half of the fiscal year 
beginning January 1, 1958. 


(Free for All—continued from p. 655) 
this campaign and will not be placed in an awk- 
this should the 
matter be raised in their own localities. 
Ratpu A. Utve ine, director 
Detroit Public Library 


ward situation by institution 


Emergency—Help Wanted! 

The Rogers Free Public Library on Hope Street 
in Bristol, Rhode Island, was greatly damaged 
by fire July 27. 

The trustees hope to be able to restore the 
80-year-old building and the entire town is ac 
tivated, waiting for insurance reports, clean-up 
of debris, and check-up of library contents be- 
fore proceeding with renovation. Duplicate ma- 
terial will be deeply appreciated, and should be 
addressed to Miss Esther Osterberg, librarian, 
Rogers Free Public Library, Hope Street, Bristol, 
Rhode Island. 

Grace M. Suerwoopo, librarian 
Rhode Island State Library 


National Library Week 

It is indeed encouraging to this ex-librarian to 

{LA Bulletin that at 

long last a group of intelligent, forward-looking 

persons is planning a National Library Week. 
HeLen Seymour FARRINGTON KIsTER 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


read in the July-August 


Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies 
I have been very much interested in the Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies which you in- 
cluded in your July-August 1957 issue. It has oc- 
curred to me that a reprint of this guide would 
be very valuable to us, and I would like to in- 
quire regarding the availability of a reprint and 
its price. 
LAURENCE FE, 
Lewis and Clark College Library 


TomMLinson, librarian 


If there is sufficient demand, the “Guide to Li 
brary Equipment and Supplies” can be reprinted. 
Ep. 


(National Library Week—continued from p. 673) 


3. Offer opportunities for librarians to work 


more closely with newspaper, magazine, 


and advertising executives in broadening 
the use of printed materials. 
Attract 


services through features in national mass 


wider public attention to library 
media. 

itself by 
showing the vital role libraries can play 


in: the fun of reading aloud in the family; 


Promote prestige for reading 


the rewards of reading as a leisure-time 


activity; the contribution of reading to 


career adv ancement. 


Among the areas in librarianship on which 
emphasis is to be placed will be obtaining 
community attention and acceptance of the 
new standards recently published by the ALA, 
Public Library Services; dramatizing the ad- 


vantages of careers in librarianship for the 


“right” young men and women; making 


known the opportunities for increasing li- 
brary services, especially in rural areas, 
through the Library Services Act. 

Harold Guinzburg, president of the Viking 
Press, is chairman of the steering committee 


Week. Vice-chairmen 


are David H., Clift, executive secretary, Ameri- 


for National Library 


can Library Association, and Theodore Wal- 
ler, vice president, school and library division, 
Grolier Society. Other members are Douglas 
M. Black, president, Doubleday & Company; 
Ward National 
Book Marchette Chute, biogra- 
pher; Louis G. Cowan, vice president, Colum- 


Cheney, secretary-treasurer, 


Committee; 


bia Broadcasting System; John Fischer, edi- 
tor, Harper's Magazine; William I. Nichols, 
editor and publisher, This Week Magazine; 
and Norman H. Strouse, president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 





The Standing Order Plan 


For A.L.A. Publications 


Pr RH APS you've been putting it off, perhaps you've felt that you 
library couldn't afford it. But let’s face up to the facts: the Standing 
Order Plan is the simplest, most efficient and economical means of securing 
the books you need to help your library do its best job . . . books that, one 
way or another, sooner or later, you'll be buying anyway. You can plac e 
a Standing Order for ALA books in any one of 10 categories based on 
subject and price. When a new book in your category is published it is 
shipped to you automatically, before any other orders for the book are 
filled. And as a Standing Order Subscriber, you receive a discount of 10% 
on all books shipped on your Standing Order—the only library discount 
ALA offers from its low net prices. Remember .. . the cost of placing an 
individual order for a new book is often as much as the cost of the book 
itself. Why should you absorb this cost—which could be channeled into 
buying more books—when a single Standing Order can bring you all the 


new AL \ books you need? 


Note these important 
advantages 


You order in your category of interest and price 


You get automatic shipment of the new books 


in your category, on a single ordet 


Your Standing Order receives priority over all 


othe orders 


You receive a 10% discount on books shipped 


on Standing Order 


You may cancel your Standing Order at any 


time 


Kor complete details on the ALA Standing Order Plan, 
write today to the Publishing Department Sales Manage 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “io745° BOOKS 


Our record ef 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please reter your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


American History 
Atlas A48 


By Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D 
Size 8!/px11” 


Treats social, economic, 
human, political and 
military factors of his 
tory. Texoprint board 
covers 


Price, postpaid $3.25 


Write for circular 
H23Al 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 
See your local Travel j 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bidg. 
Syracuse, New York 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to « 
vitalize, and enrich textbook teaching are | 
the New, 1957 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS 
duthoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $5. on 30-day ap; 
Educators Progress Service 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of 


our specialties. Foreign books and _ periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries, Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; La 
mont; Speech; ete... .) Want lists invited, 23 
East 4th Street, N.Y. 3. 

FREE FOR TRANSPORTATION COST. 
U. S. Patent Office. Specifications and drawings 
May 30, 1871-Dec. 1911. Few volumes missing 
and some in bad condition. Write Director, Day- 
ton and Montgomery Co. Public Library, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD COLLECTIONS 
cards, Chas. Dargue, Kittanning, Pa. 


accumulations of post 


POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col 
leges, public and technical libraries, ete. CRI 
SADE, largest magazine of educational oppor 
tunities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student 
Aid. No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 pet 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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library vacancies listed FREE. This is an impor- 
tant publication for you and your library. | 
issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. 

NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. 
First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for librarians and educators to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 320 
Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and specific 
information. Pre-publication price before Nov. 
15, 1957, $1.50. Regular price after Nov. 15, 
1957, $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


east 


school or children’s librarian to 


OPENING for 


elementary schools 


run school library. Grade 
run by public library. 9 in this department. No 
cataloging required. Pension, social security. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes 
by train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
ASSISTANT CATALOGER, some Reference 
work, Male, M.S. or B.S. in L.S. from an a 
school, Starting salary $4500 to $4800 
depending on experience. Liberal fringe benefits 


Position Sept. or 


credited 


and month’s vacation. 


Oct. 1957. Two other positions open when new 


open 


building is completed next summer. Apply, Li 
brarian, Colgate Univ. Library, Hamilton, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Some science desirable. 
Opportunity for interesting reference work, ab 
stracting, and writing. Librarian will have as 
an assistant a qualified graduate of a library 
Boston; 361% 
fringe benefits. Salary commensurate with train 


school. Downtown hour week, 
ing and experience. Send profile and full par 
ticulars to H. O. McIntosh, Room 807, Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to supervise Irondequoit 
Library Association’s three branches, affiliated 
with Monroe County Library System. In Roches- 
ter, N.Y. suburb on Lake Ontario, with 51,000 
population, near Finger Lakes. Opportunity to 
advance 10-year-old town library program with 
aid of enthusiastic volunteers. Three years’ ex- 
perience after library degree required. Starting 
salary $4800. New library building in planning 
stage. Address inquiries to Donald Robinson, 
president, lrondequoit Library Assn., Titus 
Avenue and Cooper Road, Rochester 17, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist 
in the establishment of programs to expand re 
sources and services for rural people, become 


a part of a well established and rapidly expand- 


724 


ing state-wide library establishment. Requires 
Library School degree, five years successful ex- 
perience in public library work. Driver’s license 
required because of extensive travel. A minimum 


of over-night trips will be necessary. Salary 
range $5180-$6300; 3714 hour week, 3 weeks 
vacation, 3 weeks sick and 
Social Security, health insurance. Position open 
September Ist. Apply: New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for medium size pub- 
lic library. Beginning salary $5200, with 6 
annual increments of $175; 5-day week, sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation. New York State Retire- 
ment. Applicant must have 5th year Library 
School degree. Congenial staff; good working 
conditions. 21 miles from New York City. Write, 
giving full details: W. K. Harrison, III, Library 
Director, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR BLS—Excellent 
10,000 volume new library needs enthusiastic 
help. $4500 to $5000. Ten miles from N.Y.C. 
Mrs. H. L. Hargest, Maywood, N.J. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for medium-sized 


library degree required. 5 day 


leave, retirement 


college library 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Write: Librarian, Colby 
College Library, Waterville, Me. 

ADULT DEPARTMENT HEAD, Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Requirements: 
College and library degrees, and at least two 
Salary 
Supervise adult and young 


years of suitable experience. 
$4920-$5820. Duties: 


people’s service desks, select and service circulat- 


range: 


ing materials, help at circulation desk in emer 
gencies. Staff includes Young People’s Librarian 
and Clerical Supervisor of Circulation Desk. Five 
day week, four weeks vacation, two weeks sick 
leave with generous policy for 
leave. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Library contribut- 
ing member of ALA retirement plan (voluntary ), 
Social Security. Apply to Elizabeth Hesser, Li 
brarian. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. New position to di- 


rect and develop juvenile services in public li- 


accumulated 


brary serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 


citizen interest; newly consolidated largest 


school district in State; opportunity for advance 
$4000 with five incre 
State retirement system and Social Secur- 


ment. Beginning salary 
ments. 
ity. L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan 
required. Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, 


Corning (N.Y.) Public Library. 


southeast 
BEAUTIFUL County. A 


panding public system in Washington 
metropolitan area. Liberal benefits: up to 40 


Fairfax rapidly ex- 


library 
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working days of vacation; up to 60 working days 
sick leave; Social Security plus liberal supple- 
mental retirement program; 40-hour week; part- 
payment of hospitalization insurance. Librarian 
1—$3530-$4030 (3 positions.) Fifth year library 
school degree from accredited library 
Librarian I1—$4660-$5160 Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s Work. Fifth year degree from accredited 
library school and applicable experience. For 


sé hool. 


additional information and application write: 
Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Director, Fairfax 
County Public Library, 103 Court House Drive, 
Fairfax, Va. 

REFERENCE Department Head wanted in 
progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
range $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior Li 
brarian—$4260-$4896; and Junior Librarian 
$3900-$4464. 361% hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks va- 
cation; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 96 
days; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization; ex- 
cellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Nor- 
folk 10, Va. No written examination. 

MOBILE, (Ala.) Public Library has the fol- 
lowing positions available October 1, 1957: Li- 
brary Grade Two, Head of Extension Depart- 
ment, Salary $4200-$4800, depending upon ex- 
Library Grade One, Reference Li- 
brarian, Salary $3600-$4260; Librarian Grade 
One Youth Librarian, salary $3600-$4260. The 
usual perquisites to professional staff. 

MIAMI BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY accept- 
ing applications for: Associate Librarian; age 
30-55; graduate degree L.S. and 5 yrs. 
Salary $5064-$6576. Library 
25-55; L.S. degree and 5 yrs. exp. Salary $4164- 
$5412. Library Assistant 1; age 21-55; L.S. de- 
Salary $3648-$4740. 
sembled civil service examinations for above. For 


perience; 


exp. 
Assistant Il; age 


ll 
8 


gree or yrs. exp. Unas- 
further information and application blanks write 
Personnel Division, City Hall, City of Miami 
Beach. Closing date for Associate is October 31, 
1957; others open indefinitely. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA in the ex 
panding Upper Ohio River Valley needs two pro 
Public Sys- 
tem. Library growing like the valley—use and 
than still 
climbing. Reference and General Assistant posi 


fessional assistants in its Library 


users more doubled in 5 years and 


tions open. Promotions to Reference head or 
Associate Librarian possible in next two years. 
Salary $4300 to start. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, 
Head Public Library, 
W.Va. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA invites your at 
tention to the following vacancies in its public 
Head of Children’s Services, $4368 to 


$4848 depending on qualifications and experi- 


Librarian, Huntington, 


library 


ence; Assistant Head of Circulation, $4032 to 
$4512 depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence, L.S. degree and 4 years experience re- 
quired; Cataloging Assistant, $3708 to $4188 de- 
pending on qualifications and experience, L.S. 
degree and 2 years experience required; Junior 
Librarian to be assigned to Children’s Depart 
ment or Circulation Department, $3600 to $3840 
depending on qualifications, no previous experi- 
ence required, Opportunities for advancement, 
pension program, 3 weeks vacation may be taken 
in whole or in partial leaves throughout year 
after completing one year, generous sick leave 
allowance. A_ thriving 230,000, 
beautiful suburbs, close to one of world’s finest 


community of 


beaches. Library improvement and expansion 
program receiving widespread support. Address 
inquiries and applications to W. R. Henderson, 
Associate Librarian, Public Library, 101 East 
Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla. Please state age, 
education, experience. In application, include 
references and recent photograph. 


midwest 


COME to historic Wisconsin and a rapidly grow- 
ing city. Openings for a branch librarian in a 
residential area. Salary range, $4200 to $4920; 
Head of Circulation and Reference in Main Li 
$4500-$5220; Assistant to the Reference 
and Circulation, $4020-$4740. 5 day, 39 hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, Soc ial Security, retire- 
ment, sick leave, hospitalization. Apply to Head 
Librarian, Kellog Public Library, Green Bay, 
Wis. 
REFERENCE 
library; 


-_ 
range 


brary, 


Assistant for growing modern 


training required; salary schedule 
$3840-$5220; 
municipal retirement, social security, and Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plan; sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 
FLINT Public Library 


portunity to work in an alert community under 


vacation two-four weeks; 


Unusual, exciting op- 


ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 


schools. New library will be part of a new edu- 


) 


cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 


planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and branch of University of Michigan (in 
operation.) Wide range of professional positions 
will be available in months immediately ahead 
to meet needs of expanding staff, new services. 
Positions now available: Chief, Business and 
Technology Department; Chief, Art and Music 
Department. Each Under 45. With 


bachelor’s and Le degrees. Beginning salary 


position: 
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$6000 to $6910 depending on experience and 
background; annual increments to approxi- 
mately $7935; allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. Available October 1. To organize 
and staff department, prepare for extended serv- 
ice when library moves into new building. Branch 
Assistants, Circulation Assistants. Under 45. L.S. 
degree. Beginning salary $4620 to $5770 depend 
ing on experience; annual increments to $7215; 
allowance for additional graduate-level training. 
Available now. Branch assistant will be in charge 
of a school-housed public library branch. School 
is a new community school. Good promotional 
opportunities, All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week, sick leave, Social Security and good 
retirement plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 
t hours to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula 
Apply Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, 
Flint, Mich 

REFERENCE Librarian, Cataloger, Bookmo 
hile Librarian or Driver—Librarian for a rapidly 
growing and expanding public library just 45 
minutes from the Chicago loop. Sick leave, 4 
weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Salary open 
Apply: Mary Radmacher, Skokie Public Library, 
Skokie, Il. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex 


panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degree. 


Prefer major in elementary education for school 
position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. Excel 


lent pension plan for both Public Library and 
school positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Ill 


THE LIBRARY in an_ industrial 


105,000 needs an enterprising librarian to take 


city of 


charge of its Business and Science Room. An 
excellent opportunity for a professional librarian 
to help build an outstanding book collection and 
community program in this important area of 
Library degree required; experience 
and/or background desirable; salary scule $4500 
to $5100; sick leave; state retirement; 4 weeks 
Will consider male or female. Apply 


Rockford Public Library, Rockford, 


service, 


vacation 
Librarian, 
Til. 
DOCUMENTS Cataloger. Experience in cata 
loging U.S. documents. Library. School degree 
plus two to three years cataloging experience 
Languages helpful. Five day week, pension, so 
cial security, life insurance, hospitalization, one 
month's vacation, Salary range $4897 to $5692 
Apply to Kathleen B. Stebbins, Personnel Dire« 
tor, Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN, 


Southeast Missouri, serving 45,000 population 


County Library in 


System includes Headquarters library, three 
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branches and bookmobile. Excellent administra 
tive opportunity for professional librarian with 
general library experience. Beginning salary: 
$5200-$5600, depending on experience and quali 
fication. Month vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity, travel expenses. Apply: Dunklin County 
Library, Kennett, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Publie Library, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Salary open dependent upon qualifi- 
cations, but minimum $5700. Participation in the 
excellent library retirement system of Ohio. Re- 
quired are a library school degree, appropriate 
experience, ability to work with others, imagina- 
tion, organizing ability and capacity for hard 
90,000 Fine community with 
historical background, for family living; was 
first capital of Ohio. Write Paul M. Hertenstein 
10 Foulke Block, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

CATALOGER, city library system, 1957 book 
budget $12,000. Salary $4511-$5135, starting rate 
higher for prof. experience. Very congenial staff: 


work. volumes. 


city in a fast-growing area; opportunity to help 
plan cataloging and processing dept. for a new 
Main Library building to be built probably 1958 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

A NEW LIBRARY in a Chicago suburb needs 
professional staff for the following positions: 

Cataloger 

Adult Services 

Children’s 
Salary above average but dependent on qualifi- 


Blue 


Librarian, 


Librarian 

Retirement and 

Apply: Charlotte D. 

Glenview Public Library, Glenview, III. 
AMERICAN HISTORY CATALOGER. Li 


brary school graduate with training and/or ex: 


cations and experience. 


Cross. Bryan, 


perience in cataloging books, manuscripts and 
archives for the Burton Historical Collection of 
Michigan history. French helpful. Pension, So 
cial Security, Life Insurance, Sick Leave, Hos 
pitalization. One month vacation, 5 day, 3614 
week. Stimulating work in excellent li 
$4897-$5692. Apply: Per 
sonnel Department, Detroit Public Library, 5201 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN for long-established. 
active branch, Oak Park Public Library. Excel 
lent 
brary 


hour 
brary system. Salary: 


opportunity to continue leadership in li 


with outstanding record of community 
service. Require L.S. degree, appropriate public 
library experience, genuine interest in people 
and a very special interest in children. Salary 
range, $4600-$5380, month vacation, usual bene 
fits. Apply, Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 834 


Lake St., Oak Park, Ill 
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CATALOGER, who will also serve half time as 
Reader’s Assistant, in a public library in uni- 
versity town just 45 from downtown 
Chicago. L.S. degree required. Sick leave, 4 
weeks vacation, excellent municipal pension plan. 
Salary $4300 up. Write Librarian, Evanston Pub- 
lic Library, Evanston, III. 

LIBRARIAN for public library in a town of 
36,000 years experi 


ence, 


minutes 


Library 
Woman. 


older 


degree and four 
show ability 
in an library stimulating 
changes ahead. $6000 salary. Generous vacation 
and sick leave. Municipal Social se- 
curity. Group hospitalization and life insurance 
available. Apply to Leila B. Wilcox, Public Li 
brary, Port Huron, Mich. 

FINE ARTS LIBRARIAN for Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts serving staff specialists 
rather than general public. $4555 to $4891 per 
year. Liberal vacation, sick leave policies, Blue 
Cross, pension plan, Civil Service status. L.S. 
degree required. Age limits 20-30. Apply: Ralph 
Mueller, 612 Bldg., Detroit 26 
Mich. 

LIBRARIAN I 


community of 


An opportunity to 
with many 


pension. 


museum 


City-County 


(Reference Assistant) for 
suburban 130,000. Must have 
B.L.S. degree and be between ages 20 and 35. 
Salary range $4571 to $5540 per yr. Write for 
bulletin and application to Department of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) for sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $4932 to $6142. Upward 
adjustment in beginning rate dependent upon 
experience and training. Write for bulletin and 
application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN for new, attractive, well-planned 
library. Pleasant community of 15,000 people, 
15 miles directly west of Chicago Loop. Building 
to be ready Jan. °58. Please write Mr. Thomas 
Harvey, 1926 Suffolk, Westchester, Ill, giving 


qualifications and references. 


southwest 


CHALLENGING Position for Librarian apply- 
ing immediately; must be fully qualified profes- 
sionally, experienced and interested in position 
of Director of large public library in the South 
west. B 141 

LOOKING FOR A SUNNY, DRY CLIMATE? 
Come to Phoenix, Ariz. Work in a new, beauti 
ful library building. Opening for alert library 
graduate in the Circulation Division. Salary $315 
to $400 per month, vacation, sick leave and re- 


tirement benefits. Apply to Leroy J. Brenne 


man, Personnel Director, Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Phoenix, Ariz., by October 15, 1957. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li 
brarian and driver. Person with correct quali 
fications would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIANS, Los Alamos Sei 
entific Laboratory has openings for department 
and assistant department heads in acquisitions, 
cataloging and reference work. A library degree 


preferably with a science background, or a de 


pertinent 
bibliographic Excellent 
salary structure. Delightful year-round climate 


gree in science or technology with 


experience required. 
24 days annual vacation. Moving expenses paid 
Send résumé to 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, University of Cali 
fornia, P.O. Box 1663, Los Alamos, New Mexico 


Recruiting Department, Los 


mountain plains 


WANTED—Reference Librarian for publie li 
brary in 65,000. Salary $3,972-$4,500 
One year degree from accredited Library School 
necessary. Good 
program. Write to Lora 
Falls Public Library, 


the Civil Service Commis 


town of 


required No pen 


experience 


sion and insurance 
Crouch, Librarian, Sioux 
Sioux Falls, S.D., or 
Hall 


sion, City 
pacific northwest 


CHILDREN’S and Rural School 
serve as children’s librarian in central 
Supervise book collection for rural schools. Abil 
ity to drive. L.S. degree required. 40 hour week, 
sick 
Beginning salary $4200 
Board of 
brary. Pendleton, Ore. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for 
college in the Northwest, to participate in all 


Librarian. To 
library 


leave and retirement 
Apply: Chairman, Li 


Umatilla County Li 


one month vacation, 


brary Trustees, 


engineering 
college library activities, including cataloging, 
documents, serials, reference work. Library sci 
ence degree required. Salary open. Month's va- 
cation, retirement system. B 142 

IDAHO FALLS, Idaho needs Librarian. Sal 
ary $4560-$4800 depending on qualifications and 
week, 26 vacation, 
Blue 16,000 
progressive community 


Atomic 


experience. 40 hour days 
sick 


volume library 
of 26,500; 


leave, social security, Cross 


serving 
Headquarters for Energy 
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National Reactor Testing Station. 
Crandall, President, Board of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Commission, 
Apply to Lynn 
Trustees, Box 697, 


far west 


ATTRACTIVE opening: Male or female with 
A.B. and Library Science degree. Work includes 
Adult 


Programing and 


and 
Publicity 
State Re 


Library, 


Reference and Young service some 


combination of AV 
for residential non-civil 
$4224-$5076 


city. 


Public 


service 
tirement Apply: 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

WE are looking for two top-notch librarians 
who want challenging positions offering a real 
future: one to supervise ordering, cataloging 
and processing, the other to direct an ambitious 
in the field of audio-visual materials 


both $5046-$5916, three weeks vaca 


program 
Salary for 


tion, sick leave, retirement and other benefits. 


Rapidly expanding library system in progressive 
offers the best in Southern 


Looking forward to new cen 


community which 
California living 
tral 
Apply 
Public 
Calif 

SANTA BARBARA College Library has im 


mediate openings for one Acquisitions and one 


library building and additional branches. 


Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona 
Library, 380 North Main Street, Pomona, 


Reference Assistant. Expanding liberal arts col- 
Pacifie 
Beautiful and culturally stimulating community. 
Both beginning position, Salary $4512 with an 


lege in attractive setting overlooking 


¢ 


nual 5% 
$5496. Forty hour week, 5 weeks paid vac ation, 
liberal sick leave. L.S. degree required. Address: 
Librarian, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College, Goleta, Calif. Give full particu 


lars of education and experience and send recent 


increases for satisfactory service to 


photograph 

MONTEREY COUNTY LIBRARY, Calif 
Position open as Supervisor of Technical Proc- 
esses, to administer centralized cataloging sys 


using card duplicating procedure. 
$14560-$5640, six 
sick 
Famous recreational area; near 
Apply: Mrs Koolwyk, Librarian, 
terey County Library, Salinas, Calif. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for University Re 


earch Library. Salary $4512. 


cants please respond to W. Roy Holleman, Li 


tem, new 
Salary 


weeks’ 


month increment; 3 
state 


San 


vacation, leave; retirement. 


Fran isco 


Lois Mon- 


Interested appli- 


brarian, Seripps Institution of Oceanography Li- 
brary, University of California, La Jolla, Calif 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN in 
City of Berkeley. Master's 
credited library plus 3 
exp. Salary $505-$613 depending on qualifica- 


cultural 
degree from ac 


school years admin 
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tions. Apply by Nov. 1, to City Hall, Rm. 19, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
canada 


REFERENCE ASSISTANT Social Sciences 
Division, Vancouver Public Library, preferably 
with experience and subject knowledge in the 
field covered. Library School degree required. 
Salary range $283-$395 per month. Beginning 
salary according to qualifications and experience. 
371% hour, 5 day week; 1 month vacation; pen 
sion, sick leave and other benefits; new Central 
Library, expanding system, temperate climate. 
Required October 1, 1957. Apply: Marjorie B. 
Personnel Officer, Vancouver Public Li 
brary, 401 Main Street, Vancouver 4, B.C., 


Canada. 


oing, 


territories 
LIBRARIAN IV 


Qualification requirements: 


Salary $416-$479 per month. 
1 hree years of pro- 
library work 
of which one year shall have been 


gressively responsible technical 
experience, 
in a supervisory capacity, and graduation from 
a college or university of recognized standing 
including or supplemented by one year of study 
Apply: Mr. 
Examining 
825 


accredited library school. 
Sharpless, 
Department 
Mililani Street, Honolulu 


WANTED 


years of 


in an 
Recruiting and 
of Civil Service, 
13, Hawaii. 
Cataloger least 
Public Library cataloging ex 
Assistant’s job. Salary $4572 
to $5316, depending upon experience. Staff of 5 


Norman 
Supervisor, 
with at three 
large 


perience for first 


professionals, opportunity for advancement. Also, 
Loan Desk Supervisor, with at least two years 
experience. Salary $4176 to 
$4920, depending upon experience. Interesting 


of public library 


jobs, congenial inter-racial staff, high profes- 
sional standards. Preference given to applicants 
under 40. Accredited School 


S. Citizenship required. Enclose snap 


Library gradua- 
tion. U, 
shot or photo when applying. Library of Hawaii 


Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LIBRARIAN, 47, male, M.S.L.S. Columbia. Ex 


perienced. $5000. plus. Boston or Southern New 
England. B 61-W 

WOMAN, B.S. with certificate in library sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, and member 
of 1954 and 1957 Institute for Genealogical Re 
search, American University, wants position in 
genealogy and/or state and local history. East 
preferred. Experience as senior assistant and 
library and as 
chief librarian in small public and junior college 


library. B 70-W 


branch librarian in large city 
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Twelve New 
Paperback Titles 


The American Century Series 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES—Lovisa May Alcott = 

A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA— William Dean Howells 
DEVIL'S DICTIONARY—Ambrose Bierce 
MOON-CALFFloyd Dell 
THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN—Wallace Stegner 
THE OCTOPUS—Frank Norris 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI—Mark Twain 
TROUBADOUR—Alfred Kreymborg 

THE IRON HEEL—Jack London 
GEORGIA SCENES—A. B. Longstreet 
‘THE GRANDISSIMES—George W.Cable 
AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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WORLD BOOKRK FP NCYCIOFF:I)! 


The need for knowledge was never so great 


yecomes More complex and it makes facts memorable becaus 
curate, unbiased World Book article are written to 
Today more retained 

’ 


When you direct a patron to World 


needed to ex tanding f vital Book, you can be sure, too, that he will 


yect World Book Ency¢ oped ] ven find 
vith a single alphabetical index. Its rich 


his information quickly and easily 


vhets the rez 
trations and l | 


17 
encourave I al } UU 
1a] ipply library 
i Ipply brary 
ree. Indeed 


k 


a phrase used 
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